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FOREWORD 

Evaluation and accountability a^e two major conoerns of educators. A number of national 
studies and reports published following the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
have pomted to the need for reliable and valid data to support evaluation and accountability at the 
local, state, and federal levels. One method of providing this data and information is through longi- 
tudinal studies. Yet efforts to use longitudinal studjjps have been at best minimal. Often problems 
relating to design, procedure, and cost have been cited as reasons why educators show little interest 
In longitudinal studies. 

The National Center has consistently endorsed and promoted evaluation activities as essential 
for improving the responsiveness of vocational education for lill persons. Recognizing this primary 
need, a study sponsored by the Bureau of Occupatipnal and Adult Educatiorr, under terms of the 
I U.S. Office of Education contract with the National Center for Reiearch in Vocationpl Education, 
wai undertaken to develop specifications foripngitudinal studies of former vocational education 
students. . W 

This report has two major parts, The first part contains a^nceptual framework which highlights 
major longitudinal studies undertaken and the issues they raise in regard to vocational education 
evaluation and accountability. TheWond part contains the specifications for the designing, planning, 
and conducting gi longitudinal studies of former vocational education students. 

The specifications were developed with an emphasii^on defining specific goals and objectives 
for v<yational education longitudinal studies. Moreover, the specifications are intended to focus on 
those concerts and issues of state and local education agencies including federal legislative mandates. 
And with those concerns and issues as a focal point, it is our^hope that this document joan aid in 
addressing the critical problems of vocational education evaluation and accountability. 

The National Centef is particularly indebted to Stephen J. Pranchak, project director; Marion 
Franken, research aitoclate^ Jearinine Subitak^ program associate; ElizatMth Jen, graduate research 
associate, who had primary responsibilities for the preparation of this document. In particular 
recognition arKi appreciation are extended to the following individuals who contributed original 
drafts which wer^used substantially in the development of this report: Jerome T. Kapes, associate 
professor, Texai A&M University; Merrill L Meehan, educational research and development specialist, 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory; M.^tephen SheldOn, director of institutional research, Los 
Angeles Pierce College; Russell Hunter, pKeject administrator, Statewide Community College Vocational 
Education Student Impact Study, Los Angela Pierce College. * ' 

Also, we acknowledge the following indivldui^ls for their preparation of very useful papers on 
selected longitudinal follow-up issues which provided the bases fbr the development of the conceptual 
framework: Donald Meaders, professor, Michigan ^tate University; Kerry Moyer, research associate, - 
PerAnsylvania Oepartment of Education; L Allen Phelps, associate professor, University of Illinois; 
John Senler, research associate, Pennsylvania Department of Education. • 



Sianificant contributions to the development of this report were also made by other members 
of the^Itlo^^^^^^^ and Policy Division, including: N. L. McCashn. associate d.rector; 

F. L McKinney, program director, and R. L. Darcy, senior reseatch speciahst. 

We are also grateful to the six members of the National Center's Evaluation Tochnical Advisory 
Panel LrrB Aslanian College Entrance Examination Board; George C. Copa, University of 
Ke^ifoonrrS^e^ Inc.; Ruth P. Hughes, Iowa State University; and to Dolores 

Robinson, Florida State University. 

Credit is also given to the following reviewers of the draft copy: Anne DeRose, mariagement 
and ffna^ a c^^^^^^^^^^ State Department of Education; Ton. Hall. -socj^,te d. rector 

Tex-SIS support services, Navarro College, Texas; James Hamilton, senior research SP/^'^l'sMhe 
National^n?ir frRetiarch In Vocattonal Education, The Ohio State Un.venj.ty; Marvin pberlander, 
a^laJiSal for Career and Vocational Education, Mt. Pleasant Schools, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Finally a special note of appreciation is extended to Pam Davis, Barbara Johnson, and Nancy 
Powell, who typed the drafts and final manu^ript for this publication. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

This document is intended to introduce the sttte and local vocational educator to ttie complex 
topic of longitudinal studies. It is primarily directed toward persons responsible for the evaluation 
of vocational education. 

Many terms in research and evaludtion nniean many things to rtiany peopio; longitudinarstbdies . 

are no exception. McDaniel* offers one definition which seems to capture this diversity and complexity 

>> * 
Longitudinal studies are something like a space shot: they are exceedingly 

expensive, require exquisite planning and organization, carry a sharply limited ' 

payload, and are entered into with fear and trembling on th€ part of partici- 

^ pants. Such considerations have induced an^ appropriate hesitarKy in embarking 
on longitudinal studies. At the same time, it is evident that the most pressing 
problems of education are more likely to yield to lorvg-range, progVammatic 

. research than to short- terrp stetus studies. ^ * 

Presently, most vocational education personnel believe that evaluation which produces tiata that can 
be used for decision making is an immediate need. But the major question is, "what type of evaluation 
and method(s) will be most cost-effective in producing data?" Certainly the longitudinal method is a 
viable alternative. However, the reasons stated above have, irTpart, prevented vocational education 
personnel from considering longitudinal efforts. The paucity ^of information in a single source docu- 
ment, along with minimal efforts in using longitudinal methods, have contributed to an awareness and 
knowledge problem for the vocational education personnel. 



Purpose of Publication ^ 

This publication addresses the above-mentioned problems. It attempts to synthesize corwepts, 
issues, and practices from the current state of art rather than add significant new information. 
Pursuant to this aim, an attempt has been made to systematically sqrvey the literature on longitudinal 
studies, interview leading practitioners in the field, inspect relevatt laws and regulations, review 
exemplary efforts, and di^uss evaluation and longitudinal study needs with state and local education 
agency personnel. ^ 

Specifically, it is ihtended^that this (jbcume/)t vyill provide the reader with an understanding of 
the major longitudinal issues and problems, a ratiOhale for longilbdinal studies, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of using longitudinal studies for evaluation and accountability purposes when 
applied io the^tudy of vocationaheducation. Moreover, the reader will be in a position to make 
informed judgments on the relevancy of longitudinal studies to vocational education evaluation and 
accountability. And the rdader will be able to identify and/or develop strategies and procedures for 
designing, planning, and conducting longitudinal studies of former vocational education students. 



♦ - 



Org«n|catton of the Document 

the second chapter presents a concefytual framework for longitudinal studies. The first section 
presents an oven/iew of vocational oducatior.: r.^.ow Qt the le.j.slat.on, dohn.t.c>i,s .md obiiH^l.v.s, 
complex respons.b.hl.es. o^aluauon and data p.oblo.m. ThV ruln.n.r.on of th. ^ ^^^^ 

development of .leed for lottgiiudinal studi^>s ot vocational ..ducat.o.i. The s.h.o.kI siK.t c 
iCeS past and present lon'gitudinal studies of vcKational educatipn^Past present lo^^^^^^^^ 
efforts with the focus on the studies' purpose, design and results are highlighted. J^e ^ s«ch^^^^ 
examines basic concepts and issues of vocational eduldtion evaluation and accountability and the 
implications for longitudinal studies. In addition, attention is given to differences and commonalities 
bTweenTongitudinal studies of secondary vocational education students and postsecondary vocational 
educatior\^students. 

Chapter III presents specifications for longitudinal studies of former vocational education 
students. Building on the concepts defined in Chapter I I, basic strategies Pr^j^^^r^^J.^^ . 
enumerated. These strategies and procedures include: research procedure and design, longitudinal 
study designs, records and opinions, locating subjects and maintaining participation, data manage^ 
ment analysis and statistical problems, and administration and management problems. 

The remainder of the publication includes ^^te*sary. a selected bibliography, and an annotated^ 
bibliography of selected federal, state, and local longitudinal studies. A section '^also provided which 
references sel«;te#4on8itudinal study instruments for readers' further review and analysis. These 
SaZT^cen^^^^ ' aders with sufficient information on variables and/or q"ftK>ns for adoption 
o^ adaptation to their particular needs, be they state or local vocational educator at either the post- 
secondary or secondary level. 
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CHAPTER II 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
FOR LONGITUDINAL STUDIES 



This chapter provides a basis for a technical discussion of longitudinal studies. It presents 
selected background information yocaiional education vital to one's designing and undertaking 
longitudinal efforts. Longitudinal pM^o)6cts directly and indirectly related to vocational education 
are examined. Moreover, the focus |s on issues and problems in vocational •diiication, with particular 
attention to evaluation and accountability. Also, critical problems in conducting longitudinal studies 
are highlighted. ; j • ^ 

■ < 

Vocatt^(»nal Education: An Overview 

This section is intended to pr6vi(;)9,a<^^iftf overview of vocational education. Thojoverview 
consists of a discussion on vocational educaj^a^^islation; the definitional concerns and objectives 
of vocational education; the discussion of the complex rei||^>bn«|^ijities confronting vocational 
education; the paramount evaluation ^a id data problems; and tHe documentation of the need for . 
longitudinal studies of former vocational education students. 



LtfHslatIv* History 

Many factors have affected the development of public vocational education in America. 
Economic,.educat1onal, cultural, religioiis, and social changes have influenced those responsible for 
the development of educational legislation. . 1 

Public vocational education in America can ba traced back to 1646 when the Virgfi^ia Colony ^ 
provided that two children from everyjbounty should be taught, at public cost, the arts of carding, 
knitting, and spinning.' Calhoun and Fitch identify five major federal legislative acts passed prior to 
1900 that affected the development of education in America.^ The contents of these acts and the 
public's reaponse provided the foundation for systematic development of .vocational education. The 
Land Ordinance of 1785 required thn developing territories setasid^ land for the support of education. 
Encouragemnint to establish schools md the means for education wtfi foui^ in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787. The Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890 provided support to eifUBlish and maintain agricultural 
and mechanical ertt collegel. Further support for the agriculturally-oriented economy wa) the Hutch 
Act of 1887 which provided funds for the .development of agricultural experifDSntal stations. 

With advent of the 1900s and the rapid development of technology and the expansion of 
industry, there was an incriftase In the need for skilled workers. The federal government responded 
with, legislation that focused on the development of workers to meet the human resource needs of 
the gnorwlof) ecpnojrhy and expanding industry. The Smith Hughes Act of 191 7 was the first one of a 
leriet of a<N» in the early 190pk v^ich focused on meeting the needs of the liibor market. This Act 
provided lupport for vocatidhel education at the secondary level including support for agriculture, 
trade and industry, and home economics. More specifically, this Act reflected the conditions of the 
times: ^ 



concern with opportunltlei for tons and daughters of/)lwrklng people and 
farmdri. few of V\^oVt» would go on to college or unlvirslty, or even finish high 
school ; conoern with youth unemployment and urban crimes; concern with 
Industrial and- agricultural production superiority of the German Kingdoii) of 
Bavttittt. concein thai acudcinically oriurUcd schools rould not rosponH to thp 
increaswi dern»»d for trailed industrial and technical workers broiuiht about 
by rapid Indu&falizatlon; cohcern that schools. If left to their own, \^^ould 
* not rtipond to th<hne«i for education for work.* 

Other leaislatlon passed in the evfy and middle I^OOs that directly and Indirectly focused on , 
Sonal ^^^^^^^^ the'GeoVR«^ Act of 1929, George-Ellzey Act of 1934 George-Oeen 

Actof 1636. George-Barden AclM^f >946. Fess^Kenyon Act of 1920. LaFollette-Barden Act of 
1943; Servicemen's Rbadjustment Act of 1944. 

With the Itunthing of • man Into space in the late 1 950s. we witnessed an Increasifig concern 
In fducation for technological advancement. The passage of the NatlonaJ Defenw Education Act 
of 1968 tet the itiige for emphasis on higher education with some attention to skill training below 
the baccalaureate degree. In .the 1960s we wlt»ei!»Bd an unprecedented concern on thepart of the 
federal government toward mal^jing a commi?»hent to vocational educati9n--in partnership with state 
and local governments. ' 

A primary theme In the legislation beginning in the IMOs.and i^ht, late 
redirect the oubHc education process so that cer«»r development, and the pre<)aratlon of individuals 
f^ •« much a part of the goals, objectiv.. and activities of e^uoitlon^ •» •^^J^'j^^" 

development and the pr*paration of Individuals for college. Tht legislation record for th^196ps and 
thT SySTmp^tlng onA^ational education included the Manpower Development and Tramhig Act 
of 1962. the Vocational Education Act of 1963. the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
E emen tary and Secondary Act of 1965, the Education Amendments of 1972 the Education Act of 
1074. the Education Act of 1976, Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973. and the 
Youth Employment and Development Program Act of 1977. 

These legislative acts showed a change in focus fron. preparing P«^'« P^^^^^^^^ 
people trsatlsfy their career and occupational interests. Alsp. passage of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 and its amendments marked a significant increase In research and development on 
existing and new programs. Equally important, evaluation and accountability gained «nc'i»wlng 
^portance. The puSlIc showed increasing concem^that Investments In education be evaluated and 
that those responsible for delivery be accountable. 

\ 

Definitions and Objectives * 

Federal legislation defines vocational education as: 

Organized educatlonal programs which are directly related to the preparation 
of Individuals for paid and unpaid employment, orlor additional prejwration 
for.a career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advapced degree. 
This current legislation provides a b^sls for the development of vocational education objectives 
which have both commonalities and differences among local, state^nd federal persons. 

Initial vocational education objectives sought to provide a medhanlim for meeting the human 
r^rce needs of the local community. While the need for traiplngVpersonnel has been i^^^^^^ , 
thrtMighout history, the prbblemi for providing such personnel beeabe increasingly difficult as 



the rate of technology advanced and as the industrial structure changed. While individuals could 
expect to spend their lifetimes in the same occupations and could expect to transmit to their children 
the essentially same skills, knowledges, and attitudes which they tliemsolvos Uad lonrned, tho nml 
tui insUlul)unalt/uu) vocdlional oducaUon was inu^h less than i( is now whcii icw pi)of)lo caw uxpoci 
to engage in exactly the same pioductive activities for even a yeai.^' 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 a new focus was established. 
According to Evans, the 1963 Act "focused on the people who needed skills rather than the occu 
pations which needed peot^le."^ The 1963 legislation, the 1968 amendments, and the most recertt 
1976 legisla'tion stipulated that vocational education was to maintain, extend, and improve existing 
programs. Also develop new programs so that persons of all ages in all communities would have 
access to high quality training or retraining. Vocational education was charged specific^ly 
with meeting the needs of speciahpopulations (wome;p, minorities, handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited English proficiency persons), particularly those with difficulties that prevented them frorrr 
succeeding in regular vocational programs. An overriding theme of the 1976 legislation. was to address 
the role of women in society and equalize*opportunities for all special populations. 

Many consider the demands of recent vocational education legislation to be unrealistic. Yet * 
viewed in light of its historical evolution, vocational education remains in a sense "a person for all 
seasons,'' shaped through the years by the changing economy, societal values, technological advance- 
ments, and special interest groqps. Although no single definition is entirely apropos, most would 
agree that vocationaMducationyincludes all educatioh which makes an individual more competent in 
One group of occupations than another. 



Complex Responsibilities 

The complexity sterns* from the belief that vocational education, primarify from the national 
level, is seen by many as a critical factor in national human resources development, social, and 
economic policies. Moreover, complexity is further defined by the fact that vocational education is 
considered an education program and also an employment training and social program. 

The dual responsibility seemingly was attached to vocational education with the passage of the 
19153 Vocational Education Act and its subsequent amendments. Emphasis on meeting the nation's 
employment and training needs and indVeasing equal opportunity for the special <popu I ations (women, 
disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited English proficiency) received increasing attention. Further, 
the public became more concerned as the pational economy experienced periods of inflation and 
recession. Accountability for expenditures of federal dollars became a household word during the ^ 
1970s. Recent federal legislation reflects increased attention to the accountability issue. The Educa- 
tion for Al^ Handicapped Cbildren Act of ll75 (P.L 04-142) required unprecedented demands for 
progratn design, implementation, and evaluation from the eduqitional community at all levels, s 

The same thmst towar4 accountabUity appeared in Title 1 1 of the Education Amendmeats of 
1976 (P.L 9(4-482), which ^requires each state to collect data to determine the degree of program^ 
effectiveness. These data must measure the extent to which vocational education program leavers 
and comiileters (1) find employment in occupations related to their training, and (2) are.considered 
by their employers to be v^ell trained and prepared for employment. This legislation also required 
national vpicational education ef fectivaneti data. Consequently, the Niitional Institute of Education 
and the National Center for Educational Statistics were given significant roles in conducting national 
evaluation studies.* . * 

* (See ne)<t page.) 
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The fundamental reappraiwl of m&ny of the theories which tupported the remarkable develop- 
mer)t of vocational education in the 1960$ hat contributed to a disquieting mood in the present 
decade. For example, certain commissionod pupeis fto.n one fcdtj'rallv sponsored study of vocationni 
education concludod Thnt vorntionRl protirrtmi Hre opmatinq lankly on blind faith And ttiat the 
relationship between what is taught and oaming n livelihood is higf)ly quostionahle. BaSeri on the 
cbntributlom of>f ifty-seven abthbrs of c^mmisjlpn papers anc^-congultants, the report of the Work 
in America task fortje inspired by HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson In 1972 stated, that vocational 
^education In the high schools had failed to give students useful skills or place tham In satisfymg 
lobs."® These statements were not, however, given complete endorseriTpnts by those principally 
involved and have been widely challenged. 

^ Despite such claims, few observers would deny that since 1963 vocational programs have taken 
their place in the educational system as a moans of preparing young ^leople for labortnarket entry - 
and progrf»sion, and enabling adults to adjust to changing job requirements. Indeed, many would 
agree that there Is a definite correlation betwe^i vocational edu(jation and community economic 
progress. Hopkins substantiates this view: ' i . 

Measuring thejmpqqtof quality vocational education on economic growth is not 
aplear-cu^ task. Some observers woutd not attribute economic growth to the 
> influence of vocational education. In several states, however, vocational edgcation 
is consider^ a strong factor In industrial development. Oklahoma, South Carolina;^ 
• 'Alabama, Minnesota, Hlin^dis, and Mississippi are among the states which include 
\ vdcatiorial^ucation in the consideration of industrial growth, In these states, 
voqational training and industrial development are closely^linked 

In retrospect it appears that mdny of the critical changes leveled in the 197Ps against vocational 
education have foiused primarily on the lack of existing comprehensive and Valid data. As stated m 
the 1974 report by th« General Accounting Office: "Congress has observed repeatedly that Iciforma- 
. tlon about vocational education is Inadequate for the purposes of fo(j)»fulatlng public policy and 
ascertaining whether .u. programs are working properly." ^ 

Lee also acknoWi^edges the deficiencies of the existing data base, but offers a more optimistic 
view when he "States: , - . 

The data baie\it«elf at the national level does serve the purpose of providing a 
little mdre iafdrmatlon about vocational education than is known of any other 
segment Of efllucatlon in the schools. Its'inadbquacies and flaws have been 
repeatedly pointecj out by the National Advisory .Council or\ Vocational Education, 
by congressional committees; and particularly by the authors of Project Baseline 
reports oVer a perlbd of six years. Some improvemerit has been shown in recent 
years as 'far as rellabllltY of the data is concerned but i)one whatever In the 
adequacy and utility of\he data bejrigcollected. Irt sdme respects utility has 
been Impaired through almost ajpnual changes fn reporting requirements. This 
has been particularly true of f inarrcill data and student characteristics. 



An effort towsrd deflnino and clarifying roitt lAd r«poniibilltiM in evaluating vocational •^"P-t on wai undert#ken 
bv t»« National Canter for Reiearch In VocalJiSnal Education. Report! were prepared deicr4binff th»^lfl*ni. assump- 
Son. aDSwj!hw/.nd problem, of the major vocational education evaluation effbrti. The reader «• referred to thir 
St- EdSStton Commliilon of the States. fv./(/#t/on of Voc»Hor»l BductHon: Roln, f^^vontm iim^nd 
?£?a«i ^^£^^^ Columbus. Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1979; -"d Wi liem W S^^^^^^^^ 

wnl^vStfoae/ Education EvittMtion: Pro6l«mt, Altmyatlvn. Recomm0ndaHons. ColuJhbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University, 1979. v • 



Evaluation Data Problems 

rvalij4Hior> is i:ur nuitly coDsidiM tl)t^ most iiri|(Mil c:Iu»IUmu)i' of voLiitioinil iHliU cUion. Tins 
rliHlliMXie stains fi> p^H t li oin It^r pi»ssr»(|f> (>l VI [)A AiV? wr>uh pf <>srf itu's^jxHific «>VMlii.»fK^r> .tnd 
ijcc:ouiitnl)ilitv rocjuir rmnnts from state- .uVI local oduration .ujoncirs fVlariy l)pliovo tfuit voi cJtiorial 
education is poorly prepared at present to meet tfiose requirements for evaluation and mxountability 
Commonly cited, not only for vocational education but also tor all of education, is tfie belief that 
trainee! personnel, methodology, instruments, and experience are lacking. 

Dattn's porspprtivo of vocational oducation evaluation is t)as(Ml upon tfio framework of the 
19/6 VcKalional I (Jwcution Arn<Midn>er>ts. In hor arialysis-ol tf>e federal role m> vi><:<Uional education, 
she focuses on two themes: ^ 

1. That evaluation requirements reflect the congressional belief that the ex(?cutive 
branch, state and local agenciijs neecf prodding to keep up with the times and to 
resporid to the needs of diverse groups: 

2. That the greatest problems for implementing vocational education evaluation 
requirements arise from limitations in the state of the art, while the greatest regson 
for expecting that the new requirements will be met in that achieving these also ^ 
holds promise for meeting the common edj^ation interests of federal, state, ar)d 



local agencies. ' 



Need for Longituclinal Studies 



The requirement for comprehensive national data and dqcuriientation over^ long period of 
time^ipdicates the need for longitudinal study of vocational education students. In detailed review 
of research studies in vocational education and/technical education in 1970, Little pointed out that 
there wasa "vacuum" of information which odght to be- filled: "One Important need is a compre 
ttensivelongitudlhal study of the in-school and post school careers of cohorts of persons who move 
through the educational system along different paths." 

Since 1970 several efforts have addressed, in part, the need to longitudinally evaluate education 
progranri effectiveness in preparing youth to enter and progress in the labor market Conroy, in 
addres^ng the criticism of secondary vocational education, recommends that Cofigr^ss mandate 
better longitudinal information about the e^ffects of vocational education at the secondary level, 
Further support is offered by Bottoms, who recommends several approaches th^t vocational educators 
can take in demonstrating the effectiveness of their programs. One approach that he suggests is lonqi 
tudinal studies charting th*. career progression patterns of vocational and nonvocational graduates.^* 
However, design limitations and resource shortcomings coupled with much more currenf emphasis 
as dictated by P.L. 94-482 prevented these efforts from providing the detail or focus on variables 
which contemporary vck^tional educators consider important for program improvement and 
evaluatipn.* - /) ' 



For further discussion of these and similar issues^ see Robert L. Darcy. Vocational Education Outcomes: Perspective 
fot Evaluation. Columbus, Ohio: The Niitional Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1979; and .Floyd L.IWcKinney and Beth Harvey, eds. Viewpoints on Interpreting Out Come treasures in 
Vocational Education. Columbus, Ohio: ThefJational Center for Research in Vocational Education The Ohio State 
, University, 1978. 
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Pait and Pretent Longitudinal Studiei 

f » 

AltticKjgh thoro has beon a cloar n(MKl Ibr lotujiludmal stiulios, ituiir use in (uluiMtton Jnd in 
pd.lic»4lat vocdlioiioi .Hhicntion hns hron quito lim.tcrl of ido fvuliost lono.iiMl.nal stu.liPS iii 
education began in th»> 1920s with Torman's work with qiftod rhiUlrtMV 

Longitudinal studies relevant to vocational education were not conducted until recently. In • 
1979)>ucel found only eighteen studiei "which apparently used longitudinal methods that would 
have relevance to education problems faced by vocational education." " However, a number of these 
studies sufferwl several kinds of limitations. Nitio of the most important longitiidmal studies are 
discussed in the following narrative. Further, the reader is et>couf <^od to twiew the seUx^tod longi 
tudinal studies m the annotateif bibliography section. These selections are divided accotding to their 
reprwenting the local, state, or national populations. Studies fodlising on vocational education or 
related areas are included. 

, / 

Project TALENT 

Perhaps the tpost reco^fied longitudinal study in education is Project TALENT. Many subsequent 
longitudinal stu&jlDf youtfi foMow patterns ^tablished in this effort. 

Project TALPftr is an ongoing edOlcational research study wtiich is both longitudinal and 
. cross-sectional in its methodology and implications. It is longitudinal because tested subjects are 
followed up periodically; and It is cross 8*ti6riar are'avai able for four- 

successive grade groups-twelve, eleven, ten, and nine.'« This effort initiated in 1957 has developed 
an extensive data base on the characteristics in high schooland the subsequenteducational career 
and personal experiences of a national probability sample of approximately 400,000 individuals yvho 
were in high school in I960. Specif io-goals developed for this study include: 

1. To obtain a national inventory of human resources. 

2. To develop a set of standards for education and psychological measurements. 

3 To provide a comprehensive counseling guide indicating the patterns of aptitude and 
ability which are predictive of success and satisfaction in various careers. 

4. To formulate a better understanding of how young people choose and develop in 
their worklife. 

5. To identify the educational qnd. life experiences which better prepare students for 
their worklife.'^ 

Many studies have been conducted and many publications have been produced since the initial data 
collection * Project TALENT publications contain valuable information for those undertaking longi- 
tudinal efforts or planning to improve existing efforts. These publications provide information, such 
as methods for data analysis, techniques for maintaining samples, procedures for collecting data from 
noncooperative individuals, and procedures In adjusting for missing data. Also; Project TALhN I has 
made available at cost a Public Use File for exploratory and small-scale analyses. Numerous studies 
have been conducted and are documented in the bibliograpliy cited earlier. 



' For i compr«heniiv« niviiw of effort, pwt, preient, and future, the reader is torev.ew t^^^^ 

do^ament.: Emily A. Campbell, PuMettlons Bned on Proiect TALENT Daf: An ^""<>*'^^[^"'^P^yJ^'^'' 
AUo, oSifomla: American Institute for Re«,arch, January 1979). Lauri Sted and >^Wi.«/,^f^;jl,^^„ 
sidy of AdultAccompMnmtmi Life Quality: A Report on Phup of the f^o,ect ^^,^^^1^/,^^'^^^^ 
Suniy end TALENT Def Benk Melntonence Activities (Palo Alto, California: American Institute for Research, 
November 1977). 



National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience (NLS) 

^ \ * ■ 

Tiro Crnt(M for Human F^usoiircr Rpsoarch, Th«^ Ohio Stati* Univrrsily. fwis Inn^n cornJnctirKj 
sUuiy ol laboi inaiKtH l>ehavioi smu.i* I90L>. I Ins loni)iuuiin,il btmiy spunsoiod i)V llu? U.b. L>up<u l 
inenl ol Ldb^i has uxainmed Uie labui inaikel expeirence ol lour yioups. www 4b lo l>9 v^'«*'s ol aye, 
wottlen 30 to 44 years of age, and young men and woiTien 14 to 24 years o^g^. Each coh6rt initially^ 
. consisted of 5,000 persons and was a national probability sample. Another phase of this effort began 
on January 1, 1979, the development of a new cohort of foma^ and male youth botwoon the ages 
of 14 and 21, with over representation of blacks, Hispanics, and poor whites. 

The priiViary goal of the National I ongitudinal Surveys has been to analy/e sources of variation 
in labor market behavior, with empFiasis on policy relevant research issues to serve the needs of 
program and policy makers. The specific objectives for the new youth study are: 

1. Tb examine various types of public programs designed to improve the labor market 
position of youth, 

2. To explore in greater depth than has hitherto been possible the complexity of 
economic, social, and psychological factors responsible for variation in the labor 
market experience for youth; 

3. To analyze the impact of cKanging socioeconomic environment on the educational 
and labor market experiences of youth by comparing data from the present study 
with those yielded by surveys of earlier NLS cohorts of young men (1966) and young 
women (1968).^ 



The labor market survey:s of these national probability samples of individuals have collected 
a wealth of data applicable to vocational education. These data bases include variables, such as labor 
market status, wages, work experiepce since previous survey, high school curriculum, job attitudes, 
socioeconomic background, and other ciafa. These results have been reported and appear in the 
literature.* Public use data taj^s are available ek cost to the public along wilh supporting document^ 
fdr exploratory reseaVqh. 




Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS) 

c This effort began in 1974 under the direction of the Office of Program Evaluation of the U.S, 
Department's Employment and TraininjLAdministration and is a study of national samples of 
program participants conducted through local governments under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA). It was planned as a long-term valuation effort in the decade from 1975 
to 1985. 

This survey was designed around three objectives: (1 ) to determine who is served by the CETA 
em^Hoyment-and training progranns, (2) to determine if those served improve their ertiployment and 
earnings, ana if so, by how much, ancl-(3) to determine the amount of gains in employment and 
earn ingi that are attributable to the programs.^' 



For further f«view and description of these results the reader is referred to: Center for Human Resource Research, 
The National Longitudinal Surveys Handbook rev. ed. (Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, January 1979). 
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National Longitudinal Study of tha ' 
High School Claisat of 1972 and 1980 

After three years of planning, by tfie National Contot for FducatfiSn Statistics (NCES), the 
National Longitudinal Study ot the High School Class ol 19/2 was imiiuiml in lh« spiinu of 1072.' 
Nearly 20,000 high ichool la'toion participated in the base-year survey. More seniors wore included 
Ip follow-Lip surveys providing information on activities since completing high school and their plans 
re^irding adutation, training, and jobs. More similar follow-up surveys are planned. Resultant data 
will facilitate the identification of major branching or decision points that affect educational and life 
patterns in the immediate postsecondary period. Numerous studies and reports are available for 
review.* Data tapes from this study .are available to other researchers. 

A second phase of this longitudinal study began in 1979. This phase entitled*''High School atid 
Beyond, a Natlonallongltudlnal Study for the will study the transition years as high school 

students leave the «condary school system to begin postsecondary education, worl<, and family 
formation. The study Is designed to obtain base- year data on a sample of high school seniors and 
another sample of high school sophomores. These cohorts will then be followed up to two-year 
intervals. Tbe addition of the sophomore sample in 1980 is seen as providing more depth to current 
uhderstanding of s»ident development and the effects of high school education. Also, attention wiM 
be given to securing information on the student dropping 0141 of high school problem. 

Youth in frtnsition 

The Youth in Transition project conducted by the Survey - Research Center, I nstltute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan, be^n with a national sample of about twenty-two hundred 
tenth-grade males In the public liigh schools' in the fall of 1966.^ The study data Includes followoip 
Information frorn. interviews and mailed questionnaires for the end of the eleventh and the tvvelftfi 
grades, and for the first and the fifth years following the high school graduation of the class. To date 
Youth In Transition data have been used primarily by the project staff. Specific use by and for 
vocational education has been minimal, because of the nature and design of the study. However, 
recent discussions witi^bertain project staff mpmbers indicate the possibility of the further exami 
nation of data with implications for vocational education." 



For review end analysii of these reports, the reader is encouraged tAr^view the following publication: Samuel S. 
Peng.;Eklcille E. Stafford, and Robirv J. Talbert, National Longftudml Studhs: Raviaw and Annotation of Study 
fiaports (Research Triangle Park, Nofth Carolina: Research Td8i?gl«stitute, May 1977). 
For further discussions of the study design and results, the r^er is^nfcouraged to review the following six mono- 
graphs avaiiattle from the Institute for Social Research. T»>/Uni varsity of Michigan: 

Volume I : Blueprint for a Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Boys 

Volume II: The Impact of Family Background and Intelligence on Tenth-Gra^ Boys 

Volume III : Dropping Out: Problem or Symptom 

Volume IV: Evolution of j Strategy for Longitudinal Analysis of Sun/ey Panel Data 
Volume V: Young Men and Military Service 

Volume VI: Adolescence to Adulthood-Change and Stability in the Lives of Young Men 
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Statiwidt Longitudinal Study: 
California Community Collagas 

* y 

This effort began with a proj>ose(l tfiroo yoar lonijiiudinol study of a represontativc sample of 
all Mudents miinitteii to Los Amjeles Piercn CollmjelUinny the Hcadamic yi^ar t9// 19/8 I ho 
lonyjtudinal study yoals ware: 

1 . To provide detailed information about pertinent aspects of the student bodies of 
California Community Colleges; 

2. To provide information about the effects of college programs on the lives of the 
students; 

3. To provide further information on the efficiency of small sampling in completing a 
useful and meaningful longitudinal study; 

4. To provide information about the feasibility of using a small-iample, longitudinal 
study for supplying data to -state and federal agencies valid for reporting purposes 

y and for providing individual community colleges with a model to use in answering 

^ questions of a local nature; 

5. To provide information on the factors within certain vocatk)nal programs that 
inhibit limited English-speaking and non-English speaking#(LES/NES) students 
from enrolling; 

4 6. To provide assistance in identifying needed curriculum and services for-vocational 
education programs for disadvantaged and/or handk^apped students, displaced 
hon\emakerS; single heads ^f household, homemaker^ working part time or for 
students enrolled in majors which are nontraditional for their sex. 

As a result^of^hia initial effort, a longftudinal project was undertaken involving fifteen 
California community college campuses. A report of the academic year 1978-1979 is available 
describing in detail the project objectives, methods, and results/ 



Taxes Student Information System (Tax-SIS) 

^ The Texas Student Information System is a comprehensive data-lMsad student follow-up infor- 
martion system designed for the community juniof college. This system has longitudinal study 
componantt. The davelopnient Of this system began in 1974 as Project FOLLOWUP conducted at 
the Tarrant County Junior College, Fort Worth, Texas. The purpose of the project was to develop, 
test; and validate a management information system for the follow-up of students who entered Texas 
community junior colleges. This effort resulted in the development of questionnaire, computer 
programs, and procedures for local campuses to conduct follow-up surveys of various student 
populations. Seven subsystems were developed with fourteen questionnaires designed for academic 
and occupational/technical students. The seven subsystems are: 



♦ 

* For further Informstion, the reader it encouraged to review the following documents pertaining to the Statewide 
Longitudinal Study: Russell Hunter and M. Stephen Sheldon, StBt»^kl9 Lon^tudlrmt Study: R0patt on Academic 

IBTS-'ISTQ, PiBTtl -- Felt Remilt {Lot Angeles, California: Los Angeles Pierce College, ig79); 1^. Stephen 
Sheldon Aid Russell Hunter, P/erce Coftege Longftudlnel Study (Los Angeles, California: Lot Angeles Pierce College, 
1978); Ben Gold, Stvdent Accountability Model (Sacramento, California: Chancellor's Office, California Community 
Colleges, 1978). . 



Stuc^gnVs Educational lntent (SEI) 

Withdrawal Follow up: (1 ) course withdrawal, (2) college withdrawal, 
(3) walk off 

NohrcUit ning Student Follow up- (1) nonrftiirnim) stndont, 

(2) occupational/technical notireturninn studont 
Graduate Follow-up: (1) first year graduate. {-2) third year graduate, 

(3) fifth-year graduate ) 
Employer Follow-up 

Adult ahd Continuing Education. (1) ptoparatory, (2) supplemental, 
(3) other 

State Follow up Reporting 
The wideipread use of Tex-SIS has resulted in at least one of the Tex-SIS questionnaires being in use in 
all of the forty-nine involved lexai colle^. The reader is referred to thcf appendix which contains the 
follow-up instruments. | , ' 

The most recent addition to the system has been the development of art eighth-subsystem^ 
Devault VI 1 1. This subsystem consfts of six questionnaires which can be used by participating 
colleges to generate data for local use and for meeting the federally mandated Vocational Education 
Data System (VEDS) student and employer follow-up requirements. 

Certain Tex-SIS users have undertaken the design and conduct of longitudinal efforts. The 
results of these efforts are available from the project directors.* 



Subsystem I : 
Subsystem 1 1 : 

Subsv^ltMu III. 

Subsystem IV: 

ft 

^bsystem V: 
Subsystem VI: 

Subsystem VI I: 



Panntylvania Vocational Development Study (VDS> 

In 1968 researchers at the Pennsylvania State University began 6ollectlng longltudmal data on 
large samples of high school students in three medium-sized cities in that state. This study unde^ 
took to follow up the total ninth-grade classes for a period of ten years. A widp variety of data, 
including psychological tests and other developmental data, were collected from the samples. Ljter, 
school and employment data were collected in the follow-up surveys. Over ^twenty research repots 
were prepared and disseminated which analyzed the data to determine school and employment 
siiccest, career choice paths, and other concerns. An important feature of this longitudinal study • 
was thai frpm the outset, it served to provide evidence for (1 ) implications for curriculum evaluation 
and planning, and (2) Implications for vocational guidance. These central focuses and the thorough- 
ness of this study serve as a model for others in vocational education. Many of the strategies and 
technique? used in this study are referenced in Chapter 1 1 1 of this report. 



* For furthtr Information In rtgard to tf>o»e efforts, the reader is encouraged to contact: Dr. Jim Re^, Exiwutlve 
Oi^tor, or Ml. Ton! Hall, Astociat* Director, Tex SIS Support Sen/lces, Navarro College, P.O. Box 1170, 
Corslcana, Texas 75110. » ' ^ , 



Project MINI'SCORE 

A statewide stu(Jv.over a periocJ ol six years, Irory^ 196b to 19/ 1, was coruUicKul in Minnt?S()tiJ 
lo dutoiiniiu: puUMilul Luunuuliiuj iiii!:> fui pt)sti>rct)iuljf y viH\i! ioD.ll '.tmfrnls '^^ Ad imtt.U C\M:^ 
included biugr a0tiical and test infornuition of aj)proxirTu)tely Uv(]00 students wlu) api^litMl lor a<irnis 
sion to the Minnesota area vocational technical schools. The popd'lation of Mi/inesota post high school 
area vocational-technical students included in these analyses represented nine groups. Six of the groups 
represented the total Project population, the total population of fennales, and the total population of 
males. • # 

Multiple and zero order correlation analyses were performed on tlie data fron) each po()ulation, 
taking scores obtained from students upon application to the schqols and correlatrng tlierri with 
each of eleven different criteria of vocational student success. The following instruments were used: 
(1) General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), (2) Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory (MVII), 
(3) Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaires {16PF), (4) The Minnesota Importance Questionnaire 
(MIQ), (5) The Vocational Development Invemory (VDI), (6) Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(MSAT), and (7) personal data sheet. 

Eleven criteria of vocational students' success were included: ( 1 ) graduation versus dropping 
out of the program, (2) being employed in a job related to training versus being unemployed or 
being employed in a job unrelated to training one year after grad(fation, (3) being employed in a job 
related to training one year after graduation versus dropping out of the program, (4-6) job satisfac- 
tion as measured by the three scales of the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) (intrinsic, 
extrinsic, and general satisfaction), (7-11 ) job satisfactoriness as rneasured by the five scales of the 
Minnesota Satisfactoriness Questionnaire (promotability, personal adjustment, conformance, 
dependability, and general satisfactoriness). 

Over 17,000 complete sets of data were obtained using the test battery employed in Project 
MINI-SCORE. This data base constitutes one of the most unique information resources of its kind 
because all students tested were applicants to the Area Vocational-Technical Schools of Minniesota. 
There are other data bases, but few are unique in the sense that they are composed of all vocational 
school-bound students. Enormous amounts of data were gathered and every single element has been 
tran$lated Into information usable by counselors and students for deciftion-making purposes. The 
numerous profiles built from these data provided excellent counseling aids for a broad range of 
- students and occupation^. 

In summary, longitudinal studies with particular relevance to vocational education were few 
in number. Five national longitudinal studies, none of which focus directly on vocational education, 
were highlighted; and four state-level longitudinal studies have been identified and briefly noted/ 
Although these nine studies suffered some methodological problems, they have also demonstrated 
many solutions, and they can be considered as the better exemplars. The following section focuses 
on a number of those problems within the context of evaluation and accountability issues. 



Vocational Education Evaluation and Accountability Issues 

Vocational education is a complex, evolving program. Unlike physics or philosophy, it is not an 
academic discipline, but a discipline in an attempt to prepare individuals for employment. It follows 
thqt the evaluation of vocational education— for policy makers and for accountability purposes-is 
also a' complex dynamic process. 



The viability of information obtained from lont}itudinal studies of vocational education programs 
is contingent upon the quality of questions initially formulated as well as the quality of data Dbtamed 
over a time poriod to ansvyer these questions. 1 tie evaluaiioi) of vocdtionul education programs rnn ^ 
bo Uised on ihtec fdctois: the prrsont -Jtntils. dP^;irod dOMh. tinci r.^iuirmnmils for implemenling 
these uoals Although some differences of opifVion .ogardifu, those factors may stem from divergent 
philosophical and value orientations, many of these differences are the result of madeq^ate and 
Inappropriate information to begin with.' ' ^ . / * 

^ This section addresses some of the mo/e pervasive^ issucfe related to evaluation and accountability 
ot Vocational education. 

Legislative Mandates « , 

Responding to social, economic, and political forces, the most recent vocational education 
authorizing legislation-tfie Educational Amendments of 1976, Title^H -provides a ready source of 
evaluation and accountability topics that may be addressed in the conduct of a carefully 
designed national longitudinal study. 'i 



The Education Amendments of 1976 (p.^-. 94~482)-Title I l-Vocational Education, Se<:tl3n 
112(b) state: . 

, 1 . I n order for the states to assist local educational agencies and other recipients of 

funds in operating the best possible programs of vocational education, 
a Each itate shall, during the five-year period of the state plan, evaluate the 
effectiveness of each program within the state being assisted with funds available 
under this act; and the results of these evaluations sh^ll be used to revise the state's 
programs, and shall be made readily available to the state advisory council; 
/ bv Eachstateshallevaluate, by using data collected, wherever posiibte, by statistically • 

/ valid sampling techniques, each such program within the state which purports to 

I impart entry-level job skills according to the extent to which program completers 

( and learners- / 

1. find employment in oc<ijupations related to their training; 

ii are considered by their employers to be WeW trained and prepared for employment, 
except in no case can pursuit of additional education or trai^iing be considered nega- 
tively in these evaluations. 
2 Each state, in formulating its plaj^ to fulfill these requirements, shall annually consult 
with the state advisory council which shall assist the state in developing these plans, 
monitor the evaluations conducted by the state, and use the results of these evaluations 
in compiling its annual report required by Section 105. 

• Considerable debate has occurred in recent years of certain factors^o be included in the evaluation and.account- 
ability of vocational educatibn. The 197f Vocational Education Act has contributed significantly to that debate. 
Specifically the concern over "outcomes" of vocational education has become a household word m many sectors. 
For a more detailed analysis of these debates and concerns, the reader is encdUraged to review tje following 
reports: R. L. Darcy, Voc»tion»l Education Outcomes. Perspective for Evaluation {Coiiimbui. Ohi6: The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1979); J. Farley, Vocational Educatton 
Outcomes: A Thesaurus of Outcome Questions (Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1979); F. L. McKinney, K. E. Gray, and M. Abram. Interpreting Outcome , 
Measures in Vocational Education: A Final Report (Columbus, Ohio: The National Ceriter for Researc^ln 
Vocational Educatiori, The Ohio State University, 1978). 



In order to comply with minimum requirements established in this legislation, evaUjations for 
vocational education programs must preseht data answering the following questions: (l] How many 
students found em|5)loyment related to their tramrngj^ (2) How mViny ot those students are considered 
lo be well Uuined arid prcpdied fur eiMployinunl.aii laluU by lluni mnpluycii*? It folluwb Mial foiincM 
student and employer surveys are needed. 

Section 171(h) of P.L 94-482 requires research and development and curriculum devG?lopment 
pK)jects to demonstrate a reasonable probability that they will i;d$ult in impri)ved teaching techniques 
or in curriculum n^terials which will be used in a substantial number of classrooms within five years. 
One way to res(^)ond to this legislative mandate would be to collect data on such programs and their 
impact over an extended period of time. 

^ Another legislative mandate, Sectio/i 161 (P.L. 94-482), requiring cooperative efforts with 
those agencies conducting mandated vocational program effectiveness studies, implies the need for 
comprehensive and extended national data collection activities. Collaborative arrangements with 
the Vocational Education Data Syst^ can encourage data interchange efforts with those agencies. 

A more explicit mandate. Section 523(b) (P.L 94-482), directs the National Institute of 
Education to undertake a thorough evaluation and study of vocational education prpgrams, including 
those conducted under the Comprehensive Enr>ployment and Training Act (CETA) and other legis- 
lation. The act mandated- that the effort include: - • _ 

1. A study of the distribution x>f vocational education funds in terms of services, 
occupations, target populations, enrollments, and educational and governmental 

* levels and what such distribution should be in order to meet the greatest human 
resources needs lor the next ten years; • . * 

2. An examination of howlo achieve compliance with, and erlforcement of, the 
provisions of applicable laws of the United States; 

3. An analysis of the means of assessing program quality and effectiveness; '^k 

4. A review and evaluation of programs funded under the ''Consumer and Homemaking 
Education'' provisions of the law. 

'J* 

■ . - .'^ . 

Sptciat Populations ^ 

The issue of providing vocational education evaluation data on*^«|tf|| populations could have 
been included in the preceding section, but is important enough to warrant a separate section of 
its own. ♦ . V 

• ■ k . 

Since the early 1970i several public la^ that were formulated on behalf of special populations ' 
have had a dlrectimpact on vocational education. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
Titl^ VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964/and Section 504 of the Rehabilttation Act of f973 have 
resulted in the issuance of regulations prohibiting discrimination in edgcational programs on the 
basis of sex, race, national origin, or handicap. The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975 has had considerable impapt on vocational education delivery systems. Finally, P.L. ^-482 
pacifically mentions special populations in its various sections and prescribes funding ratios l(or the 
delivery of vocational education to such populations. 



Six broad inum rai»d by the aforementioned pubiic lavn are important to vocational education 
prq,™^ dXe^ administrator,, and evaluator,. IVIoreover, the issues have a need for studies which 
focus on long term effects. These issues are; ^ 
1 A central concern of special populations is tfie elimination of discriminatory 
practices in the review, section, and evaluation of students as well as in lundiny 
patterns, location, and accessibility of the program's teachers, with the use of 
selected counseling and instructional materials 
2. Equalization of opportunity'to participate In and benefit from all aspects of 

vocational education , 
3 For special groups that have been housed historically in separate facilities (for 
example, the handicapped), the delivery of programs and services m a mainstream. 
Integrated environment 

4. Facilitating direct client, advocate, and parent involvement in individual program- 
mlrtg, as vwll as program policy decisions 

5. Strategies for collaboration and coordination of supportive services with the 
numerous assistance agencies 

6 Addressing the issue of employabllity for special population groups 

. . ■ . . 

A longitudinal study of vopational education completers and leavers cah htflp answer se»/eral 
Jdhg-ranoe policy-oriented questions regarding special populations In 11?";,^^^ ^. 

questionVinclude:. Whal are the long-term effects <flve to twenty y««|:»»°t^««i'°""' 
programs on various types of special populations sucfi as women, limited English-speik.ng handi- 
capped, diftdvantaged, displaced homemakSr, mid-career change, and ^^'^ 

the occupational aspirations of special population vocational education learners? What are the owu- 
aational experiences of these same learners? What special supportive systems are required to plape 
K pSon. effectlvery In paid or.unpald work situations? What Is the ^^^^l^^y^^^t? 
educatlcSVprograrps for special needs learners in terms of community and economic development? 

It should be noted that there is no one clear, singular definition of special populatiotis. Altfiou^ 
special populations are narrowly defined in some sections of federal legislation, other «ctjonruse a 
Zme definition or no definition at all. Current emphasis is on women, minorities, handicapped and 
Sn aged, and limited English-speaking learpers. However, it is likely that this ernphasis vvill 

in reSonse to social, economic, political, and technological chang9S. For example given the 
curwnt p^latlon growth patterns, ills reasonable to anticipate that fixture vocational education 
may cor^Xate more language and regulations on the ^elivery of programs to fd^J^V 
individuals. Although it is not possible to forecast the future, the astute researcher should keep such 
thoughts In mind \«ha45(deslgn1ng a longitudinal study and seriously attempt to be prepared for 
upcoming redlreptlons in congressional acts. 

Two maior purposes for the inclusion of special needs populations in vocational education 
longitudinal iudlei Wem evident. The f Int purpose is the establishment of a data base or develop- 
Inn refining and/or documenting federal education policy regarding vocational education for 
«Sq aV^oSlilaS^^^^ The Increas^in federal legislation, regulations, and guidelines related to spegal 
orduDS hMcrwited numeroui changiw in the funding, structuring,. and operation of vocational 
education. Informed policy decisions by Congress and federal officials require valid and reliable 
SrA^hSci. these changes in relationship to their impact upon students, 

programs, and the labor market Is needed. ^ 
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A second major purpose is to monitor th^ career development patterns of special populations, 
few studies have tracked changes that odour during a special learner's transition from school to 
young adulthood and beyond, followinn exposure to orqani/ed vocational pducation The vocational 
education community needs additional tested sirategies for teaching, cour>soling, md support syntems 
tor special needs students in vocational programs, If sutlicient data can be obiained desci ibing ihe 
special learners' needs, programs, support services provided, and postpioijiam experiences for 
special learners, valuable information will be added to the field's knowledge base * 



Education of Future Workers 

The education of future workers will undoubtedly continue to involve many agencies, organi 
zations, and Institutions just as it has in the past. However, the role of the public, as expressed through 
legisfation, should be answered deliberately. Assuming that human resource requirements are known, 
there are many questions which should be asked about the education of future workers: 

1. What should be the role of publichigh schools in preparing future workers? Should 
the high schools provide instruction solely for entrance into jobs which require less 
than a baccalaureate degree? Should the role be primarily the preparation df persons 
who must complete baccalaureate degrees of higher levels of education for job entrance? 

2. Should education for workers be carried out through both nonformal and formal 
education programs? Are there some occupations for which nonformal eduoation is 
the most cost-effective method? 

3. Should existinjg organizations, agencies; and institutions be utilized to educate future 
workers? Shoijild new agencies be created? Should the roles of various organizations, 
agencies, and institutions be prescribed by legislation, self determined, or a combination 
of the two? ! 

A central purpose of education of future workers rests on the belief that education is necessary 
as a prior condition for employment. Unfortunately, too often the assumption follows that formal 
education of youth is the oply way or the best way to prepare future workers. It seems apparent that 
longitudinal studiei^f youth, including those who havereceived vocational training in a school 
setting and those who have not had such vocational edub|^on, can provide much useful data in 
attempting to answer the above questions. . 

Education of the Unemployed 

In our society work is so often associated with personal worth and social status that being 
unemployed rpay trigger a cycle which causes loss of self-esteem, frustration, and other negative 
behaviors. Getting a job and keeping a job, one which provides a reasonable level of satisfaction, is 
a critical part of an individual's life. 



Twenty experienced vocational education ovaluators, when asked to rate the difficulty of nnajor problems In 
tvaluatino special populations, ranked ''conducting longitudinal follfiw-up of special populations" as the most 
difficult problem facing their respective^ ao^pcies. Source: William WkStevenson, "Vocational Education Evaluation 
Workshop: Resolving Major Problems in Evaluating Vocational Education Programs." A workshop conducted by 
the National Academy for Vocational Education, National Center for Research in Vocational Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia, January 16*17, 1980. , 
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It would twm that education appliei. where there are "people seeking jobs and jobs seeking 
people." But education of the unemployed is only part qf the problem.' Many unemployed persons 
already have much sfchooling. Some unemployed persons have never been employed and some have 
befcome jobless after many years of success In work. Longitudinal studios oi persons who iiave 
»eoeived education foi woik may olfoi sumo useful iiilo( malioii. Howevot, if such studios nrr limltrd 
to populations which completed vocational programs in secondary schools, tho valuo of tlioso studios 
will be very limited for the development of policies related to education of the unemployed. 

Some critical questions which need to be asked prior to the specification of data basei to form 
a longitudinal study especially related to education of the unemployet^are: 

1. What agencies, organizations, and institutions now are addressing the problems of 
the unemployed? 

2. What forms of education have been used with success with what unemployed groups 
for what kinds of jobs? How effective were these various forms? 

S. What are the barriers to employment? Which barriers {e.g., bias, stereotyping, lack of 
basics, no experience, etc.) are mSit likely to be removed by additional education? 

On^cupational Supply and Demand 

Vocational education legislation since 1963 has focused on people rather than occupatlorts, 
with emphasis on preparing persons for entry into positions normally requiring successful completion 
of school. In other words, youth enrolled in self-selected vocational education programs at the 
secondary level were expected to enter occupations normally open to high schoAraduates, while 
adults were usually enrolled in retraining programs in their area of interest. m 

Current vocational education legislation provides a somewhat different kind of thinking about 
education for occupations. The thrust in recent legislation is to prepare workers for new and emerging 
occupations. Further, in response to crowded, popular courses such as cosmetology and auto 
mechanics with, perhaps, poor placement records, there is interest in performing better match ups 
between occupations with openings and the interests,. ski I Is, and attitudes of young workers. An 
example in support of this new position was the creation of the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee and the State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. 

Questions about which occupations and occui^ional mobility may be answered with longi- 
tudinal study data. Such questions include: 

1. What are the occupational ladders or lattices, if any, which appear to be patterns fpr 
youth who enter and advance in the world of work.? Are these patterns the same for 
the various subpopulations such as females, minor^ities, etc.? Are the patterns more 
prevalent for some occupations than others? If yes, which ones? Are these pattern*' 
related to geographic regions? ^ t ' 

2. Are there historical or traditional differences in the patterns for entry into some 
occupations such as farming ai compared to retailing? Should there be policies or 
programs to reflect these historical patterns if they.do exist? 

3. Ar'e the patterns for entry and advancement in various occupations associated more 
or less with: (a) newer and emerging occupations rather than older ocqupations, 
(b) occupations found in large jiUslhesses rather than small business, (c) apprentice- 

• type occupations rather than nonapprentlce-type occupations, and (d) the ups and . 
dowris of the job market rather than the nature of the occujjation? 
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BASIC LONGITUDINAL STUDENT AND PROGRAM DATA* 



INPUT 



Bloar aj^h 1 

.Identif i' 
cation 

.History 

•Cateqor- 
ical 

ilnistruc- 
tlonal 
readiness 

.Etc. 



Knrol Iment 



. Proc^ram 
accep- 
tance 

.Program 
In which 
enrolled 

. Program 
starting 
date 

.Btc. 



PROGRAM PROGRESS 



Studi^nt ^ Procrress 



.Grades. 

. Competency., 
attainment 

.Progress in 
special needs 
activities (if 
any) 

.Attendance ^ 

1 Behavior 

problems 

.Rtc. 



Pi o ciram Ch a vac t fj r i s t i rH 

. Professiona 1 resources 

.Ca|t>ital expenditures 

. Supplies a 1 located j 

. Curriculum style f;4^' 

. Instructional activi,^! 
ties ^nd materials 

.Special needs 
resources 

. Administrative sty 1'^,^ 

.Program consent 

^Etc• 



OUTPUT 



Torminat ion 
. Graduation 
.Withdrawal 



^A'" placement 
,Compleiti^d ' 
Jt'rainirid. 
' 6)bj^ct ive 



.Etc. 



. Placement rate 
. Relatedness of 



Tilre between 
Graduation 
and placement 

Etc. 



Follow-Up 

. Employ- 
ment 

history , 
since 
leaving 
program 

.Current f 

\T^J^ employ- ^ 

status ^ 

.Judgments 

of 

training 
program 
based on 
job ex- 
perience < 

•Employer 
evalu-* 
ation of 
perfot- 
mance 

.Etc. 



% Sources D. J. Pucel, Lontitudlnal Msthodp as a Tool fpr Evaluatijag Vobatlonal Educa (Infdrmation 
Series No. 155) (Colurobue/ Ohiot . ^e National center fot Rss«eroh ih VoqatioA'ai Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1979), 13. V . 



Lonflitudinal Data Elements 

Vocational aducatlon it a multifaceted and complex program. Data necessary to answer 
voicational education and accouniability questions, such as those ptoposmi ahovo, cHjually oto multi 
faretfHl and romplex evalilntor dMiqninfj a lonqlludinal stutiy in vocational education ituist 
strike a dellcate,balance, A balance among obtaining data to respond to l^gislativo mandates, to 
answer policy-oriented questions, to assets program effectiveness, and still not ask for so much data . 
M to jeopardize the validity of the results. ' 

Vocational education is education for work. The basic purpose of vocational education is to 
provide programs which impart to the student work related skills and attitudes for entry level jobs. 
To assess the impact of vocational education programs' effectiveness data are needed On students' 
characteristics, their skills, programs provided, jobs obtained, Jind successes pn the iob as viewed by 
the employtfrt. Studiet of the simple relationthip^ and interrelalionships of thete topical areas are 
possible once t^e data are obtained. What programs develop which students and how well they 
perform on the job are the types of Items which might be antwered with data collected over a long ( 
period of time on the tame individuals. Longitudinal studies in vocational education can pirovide 
such data. 

\ 

Pucel provides a comprehensive f ramewoi'k for etsential data elements in longitudinal studies 
of vocational education programs. Table 1-Batic Longitudinal Student Program Data-repretants • 
this framework.** * ' 

(,The three major categories of longitudinal study deta in Table 1 are (1 ) input, (2) program 
progress, and (3) output. Tho input category includes both biographical and enrollment data. The 
pnf9ram progrets category Inbludes data about students' progress (grades, attendance, competencies, 
etc.) and program characteristics (professional resources!, supplies, expenditures, curriculum). The 
output category charts tertninHtion^ initial placement, and follow-up data gathered on program 
leavers and completers. The follow-up data includes employment history and cjurrent status, judg- 
ments of training based on job experiences, and employer evaluation of performance. 

Problems j|n Conducting Longitudinal Studies / , «^ 

Conducting longitudinal studies in educational settings presents a number of problems. 
Additional problems are encountered wherf the area of investigation Is vocational education. This 
section presents some of the most important problems encountered when conducting longitudinal 
studies. These problems are presented in no priority or rank order— they are all equall<)( important. 

Ctusality 

A major problem in conducting longitudinal studies is the difficulty in assigning causality to 
the variables under itudy. Random assignment of subjects to educational progran^s (the treatments) 
is virtually impossible on ethical grounds. The difficulty of random assigriment of subjeets makes 
inferences about causality .quite difficult. Althougfi such fine controls are a regular aspect bf con- 
ductirtg many scientific laboratory experiments in order to establish causal treatment effects, they 
are not a part of longitudinal studiet. Mott^of the controls in longitudinal studies are of the statistical 
tyjae applied after the behavior has occurred. 
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According to Marcus, Keesling, Rose, and Trent, before a researcher can infer that one variable 
caused another, "it must l>e established that: (a) the variables concomitantly vary with one another; 
(l)) the depofulunt ViU table dons not pioeodt? (h(» indciponiinnt Viiii«jl>lu iti tc!m})()Mil siMjueiuit?, «itul 
ir) thf* ohserv<»d rf»lattonshif> is not spiinous <m cine to othiv fmMors whi<^h ;ifi* ffMnf)(>f ally ^H)ffH^<H^fM)f 
to l)oth indepondent and depend«Mil viu iiihlos '"^ 

The first requirement thus involves selecting} Appropriate statistical tests to measure tfie strength 
of the covariation between two or more variables. Determining the temporal sequence of the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables is partially accomplished by the longitudinal analysis of data. 
However, soniotiint?s it is difficult to detorniini? tho exact ordor of procodonce for two related variables. 
Marcus et al. oher several techniquos for deterrTiinmg the most likely direction of caus^ility (a) involve 
a third variable in the conceptual moilel, (b) ask resf^ondents to clarify ot elaborate on the time 
sequence of the variables, (c) consult outside information sources for data about the temporal 
sequence of the variables, and (d) perform a cross lagged panel correlation.^ The researcher must 
statistically control for those antecedent variables which could produce such !(purious relati67l!rHiQ^^ 
Anticipation is the key to resolving causality problems rn longitudinal research. The investigator mu^ 
anticipate the problems before the instruments are developed. Sucb careful pre planning will permit 
the investigator to collect the type of information from respondents to explain causality fully. 



Attrition * 

All longitudinal studies are subject to the problem of attrition regardless of the research destign 
Hjsed. St. Pierre and Proper identify three types of attrition: policy, sample, and program. Policy 
attrition occurs when an individual is administratively removed from a study. For example,, a vocational 
school student may be removed from a training program at the decision of school administrators. 
Sample attritibn occurs^ when units are dropped from the analysis by the researt^her for methodological 
reasons such as incomplete data, suspect data, or insufficient frequencies to corrtplete all cells of the 
planned design. Program attrition corresponds with the usual meaning of the term attrition. Here we 
are concerned i^ith the loss of cohort participants due to mobility, illness, death, incarceration, etc. 
, The researchers must therefore attempt to prevent program attrition to subjective decisions and to 
rely on methodological means to estimate the effects of program attrition. 

The validity of a longitudinal study is threatened when nonobservation or nonresponse to a 
questionnaire is systematic. Systematic nonresponse occurs when particular cohorts of a saniple have 
significantly lower rates of participation than others and the rfonresponse is associated with the 
independent or dependent variable. 

Marcus et aL compared differences between respondents and nonrespondents ir^th#^roject 
TALENT study. ^ Students whose fathers held profes$i6nal jobs were more likely to be respondents 
while students whose fathers were laborers were likely to be nonrespondents. Thus, as the education 
I6vel of Project TALENTparents IrKreased/so too did the questionnaire responses. Also, there was 
greater hiobility fouhd among the nonrespondents in the Project TALENT sample. Finally, there 
was a slight tendency for regularity in school attendance to be posjtively related with questionnaire 
responses. . ^ > 

Attrition due to questionnaire nonresponse can be dealt with at two l^els: before and after 
data collection. The following strategies to redi^ce qi^Mtionnaire nonresponse (or increase response 
rates, if you prefer) are numerous and detailed in the literature: 
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1 . (3iln the enddrwrnentt ot others who are reBpected by study participants. 

2. Include idcentlves with questionnaires (e.g., key chains, pocket calendars, money). 

3. Print th/quostlonnnires on colorod pnRpr. 
4 Pilot tnit the instnimrnt 

&. liKlude a (Krestampud, pruaddressod return envelope. 

6. Curefully schedule instrument administr9tion. 

7. Ppblicize the study. ' 

8. Mail reminder postcards tlj non respondents. 

9. Make personal appeals to participants (e.g., birthday cards, etc.). 

I 

Ther« are feveral techniques for adjustinti for questionnaire nonresponses, although they should 
b& applied carefully. A curve estimating the probable responses of non respondents based on callback 
data may be mathematically derived. A second technique is to weight tubsamples according to their 
responses^ For questionnaires that are'returned with some items not responded to, It Is possible to 
insert the arithmette mean of those respondents in the cohort yvho dlc|je*^r 'f^correct 
weighting and si^bstltujing techniques may, however, introduce a newjkind of bias into the study. 



Instrumentation , 

Instrumentation is another major consideration In conducting longitudinal studies of educational 
programs. As discussed by Campbell and Stanley, faulty instrumentation can threaten the Internal 
validity Of an experiment.^ Additional problems of instrumentation are examined in this subsection. 

Longitudinal studies of education programs demand a special kind of commitment to the , 
researx:h design and instrufnents utilized. Indeed> some ths^wists contend that the same exact questions 
must be asked nt each successive measurement point In a longitudinal study. Although there is not 
universal wjreement on this issue, it is generally understood that the researcher must continue to 
collect data oh the independent ahd dependent variables selected to fit the conceptual framework of 
the research design. 

Another aspect of the instrumentation problem is that the response referent to a questionnaire 
may chmge during the time frame of the study. Societal or economic changes may Influence the 
response referent as much as the partlclpant's attitudes orvalues. Examf*BS in the area of attitudes 
tpward political and social issues are illustrative. 

' A questioitfwlre designed for {^longitudinal study could become another problem. If not well 
designed and thoroughly fleld-teste^ and reviled, the questionnaire could prove to be a stimulus for 
real or imagined. l»ehavior chang^ on the part of the respondent. Heavily loaded negative questions 
^re the beet examples of this problem. But there are others. For instance, frequent repetition of the 
Sfme quettlori may influence response. Sometimes responses to earlier questions can Influence 
responses to l,attr questions on ah Instrument. Even when the real sentiments of the respondents are 
measured, the study Is flawed somewhat if these statements have been influenced by the question- 
naire itself. 

Prpcedui1it*nd/or techniques to alleviate the effects of instrumentation include: ( 1 ) provide 
specific daflnitions for all terms aWoclated with the variables under study, (2) provide space for the 
respondents to describe any chan^^ that may be pelteived in meanings or definitions from one 
administriKi^n to the next of an Instrument, (3) administer alternative forms of the instrument to 
cohort subiamples and compar* results, and (4) keep In touch whh the professional literature for 
other suggestions iri improving the questionnaire during the conduct of the study. 



DMign SilMti^n 

In general, the study design is selected only after the research question has reached its final 
form. The practical design^ill tit theliypotheses, the purposo of the study, the naturHl settings of 

the snnlpio, and social and oducjtiomi cofulitions. 

The choice of a longitudinal design to observe growth, change, or patterns should be governed 
by the identification of cohort differences andattrition rates which introduce selection effects. 
Chapter II examines and compares the advantages and disadvantages of seven longitudinal-study 
designs: (1) cross sectional, (2) single longitudinal/ (3) matched data, (4) time-lag, (5) CQhvorgence, 
(6) Cross-sec^uential, and (7) time series. Findings will be similar among all seven aforementioneii 
designs when attrition rates and choort differences are small. 

ArK)ther penistant problem plaguing longitudinal studies is the lack of control over environ- ' 
mental effects during the course of the study. The' fact that the researcher ages with the study may 
also have negative bearings— specifically, reduced "instigation interest" and increased "experi- 
mental attrition." ^ ' ^^^v^ 

Pucel cites the major longitudinal design problerp of collecting data on individuals and their 
programs from many locations and converting that data to a formal for study. His recommendations 
include first; the development of a cross-referencing system and, second, thp development of a 
computerized data storage system.^ 

■ • * ' ' ' ' 

The challenge for researchers is to anticipate the problems and alleviate them by collecting 
accurate, complete, and valid data. Much can be donb to the' data after the fact. However, the best 
efforts cannot save an incomplete or inaccurate data base. 



Summary 

• 

This chapter was intended to provide a conceptual framework for longitudinal studies in 
vocational education. It presented facts, ideas, issuwt, and problems dealing with longitudinal. studies 
as they do and can relate to vocational education livaluation and accountability. 

.. ■ ■ • "-^ ■ ^ ' 

Vocational eduqation haiits roots in the apprenticeship^ system of ancient times. It started in 
Am<rica in 1646 and was gradually shaped by social and economic changes and initial and continuoui 
legislation. With the passage of time from agrarianism tb industrialization, from automation to space 
technology, vocational education has transformed from tht early apprenticeship system to public 
ahd private school systems at all levels. The changing complexion of socioeconomic conditions 
provided more employment opportunities, and demanded greater levels of occupational skills. These 
changes affected those involved in vocational education. ^ 

In 1963, the Vocational Education Act was strengthened, refined, and redirected. By including 
all the previous vocational legislation, the 1963 Act became the "umbrella" vocational education 
act. Moreover, in 1976 the |ducatiinal Amendments Act, Titl^ 11 (P. L. 94-482), called for vocatior^al 
education program evaluation and effectiveness data. This legislation reflected the public, and 
spacifteally the policy makers', corKern and awakening to the importance of evaluation and account- 
ability. Their attention had tAran prompted by the fact that responses to these topics appeared to give 
support to a need for carefully designed longitudinal studies in vocational education. 



It app«arf that today, vocational education is undergoing a micfoSpopic examination by more 
p^ple and for more reasons than at any other time in its history. Assuranc^of measurable output 
. and quality human rosourco dovolopment i« being increasingly domanHed To re»{^>wW^o tho govern 
ment'scall, to cope with the evolving socioeconomic forces, to reviUw the upward tr^end of yqtuJtional 
education's gaining its momentum m the current statii? quo, tho»« ifjvolvmi in evaluation and account 
aWllty efforts should feel it Incumbent to measure the iWJectiveness, efliciency. and lelevancy of the 
vocational education. And consideration of longitudinal efforts appears both timely and appropriate. 

Temian's work in thi 1920» with gifted children may be considered the genesis for educational 
longltudlnar studies. After Terman, we Identified eighteen studies relevant to vocational education 
evaluation and accountability. During the 1960s and 1970s, four well knowp large scale studies at 
the national and state levels were accomplished. They are Project TALENT on the career development 
of American youth. National Longitudinal Surveys of labor market experience. National Longitudinal 
Sun/eys of the high school class of 1972, and the Youth in Transition of tht nation's tenth graders. 
These studies al delineated afore not only serVed.as exemplars for the followers, but also evidenced 
its function to and th^ Interaction with vocational education. 

Despite critical problems encountered by previous longitudinal studies, the longitudinal efforts 
have the potential for playing a more significant role in enabling the producers and consumers of 
vocational education to hold the promise for a more responsive vocational education. 

Th? legislative requirements and the concerns of the state and local vocational education<^ 
personnel for Improving the delivery of vocational education and its products have provided concepts 
for the design of lohgitudlnal studies. Previous efforts, such as Proje9t TALENT, National Longi- 
tudinal Class of 1972, Youth in Transition, and others have provided designs which can guide voca- 
tional educators in development of longitudinal studies. And then these proposed studies can aid in 
responding to the evaluation and accountability issues and make vocational education more responsive 
to their dtient needs. 
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CHAPTER III 

BASIC STRATEGIES AND PROCEDURES 

FOR LONGITUDINAL STUDIES 
OF FORMER VOCATIONAL STUpENTS 

This chapter specif ies basic strategies and procedures for designing, planning, and conducting 
longitudinal studies of former vocational students. In the purpose of bringing organization to a 
topi9 at potentially unmanageable as this might be, th^ specifications are divided into sections 
dealing with various areas and isiues in which problems might be encountered. These include procedures 
involving sampling, data collection methods, experimental or quasi-experimental design considerations, 
instrumentation, data management, statistical analyses, and project administration and management. 
Seven major longitudinal designs are also examined in light of their advantages and disadvantages. As 
the perceptive reader will note, many of these specifications are interrelated. 

The contents of this chapter were derived from numerous sources, all based upon the common 
domain of standard research theory and practic9^^_a|.^fiila8 personal experiehces of the authors. Major 
referencing of strategies and procedures have beerT^rawn^Km) the Pennsylvania Vocational Develop- 
ment Study (VPS) and the California Statewide LongitudinahStudy (SLS). To avoid voluminous 
internal referencing, documentation is provided only for the sake^of clarity and identifVing original 
sources of ideas. An extensive, but by no means exhaustive, bibliography contains both refensnc^ 
an^nonreferenced entries for further exploratioo. The annotated bibl^graphy offers additional detail 
on selected longitudinal studies. ^ 

i ResMTch Procedurt 

v.^^ In general, there are four approaches to the collection of student follow-up dataJ the questlon- 
neire, the telephone interviaw, the pereoneh inten^lew, and the exeminitlbn of records Which approach 
or ^oiinblriation of epproachei to.ute must be determined eerly in the it3Jdy.,becauKf ^erythlng elie in 
the plahqing and preparation proceis is governed bV data collection. Each me^^iOcHTii its advantages 
and diiadVantaget but in generel, questionnaires are necessary with lerge samples and interviews are 
possible wit^Nmnaller samples. Although large-scale longitudinal studies became popular over the last 
twenty years with the development of the computer, there appears to be some movement currently 
toward choosing wr^allar umples in a more careful manner and striving for 100 percent response rate. 
Moreover, using an iht^rview approech in combinetion wi!h the mail-survey. questionnaire is seen as 
an effective stretegy toWartl eddressing efforts toward IrKreased response rates. 

* ' » * 

Number and Timing of FollowHips 

AlMSie deciilon needs to be made at the beginning of a longitudinal study concerning the 
numjMr and scheduling of ckta collectloni. The answer to this question depends largely on the reasons 
for tht ftudy <e.g.^ a studyl^f .y^^lmt development prtcesi as oppoaed to required federel account- 
ability concerning Job plaoerKenti). The type of survey used, sample size, and resources availeble will 
also affect this decision greatly. For the purpose of a follow-up of vocational graduates there is most 



typically one data point near t^ewnd of high tchool and a second within the first year after graduation. 
Many other designs should be cWidered, including collecting data at several points while students are 
still In school and several after d/jjduatlon. A mixture of longitudinnl and cross-sectional data points 
vyould be also useful in some caies. Those approaches could Im) typical time series designs where the 
same measure or pieces ot data «^e 'collected at each point, or could mclude a whole sei les, ol dilloiOMt 
measures which ar» partlcuHriy relevant to eaoh point in time, l-oi example, iheJattei appioach with 
student records employed for Seventh- and eighth-grader data, and a series of questionnaires and instru- 
ments eixiploved at many in-ifhoil points in each grade through to graduation could be considered 
ek\ ideal approach. Additional dat^ points after graduation at three or six months, one year, and others 
planned for^ater years. ' 



S(4Mdula of Mailings or ConDactt 

Related to the problem of when and how many data points to employ are the questions of 
when to mall or make the initial contacts, how ^r«?uently, 'and In what manner to pursue additional ' 
contacts necessary to collect the data. Times of the year should also be considered. For example, 
Christmas and summer may be bad times for Employment-focus^ jfpllow up^but then again, subjects 
who are hard to reach may bte more available at these times. The setond question concerning timing 
of mailing ""^ contacts includes when to mail the preletter, first wave, second wave, and nonrespon- 
dent contact. When the telephone or personal Interview is usAd, the time of day or week needs to be 
considered, for example, a time schedule utilizing a mailed questionnaire could include a birthday 
card reminder and a change of address card, a beglnning-of-the-mot?th first mailing, a three-week 
second mailing, and an addltional^lree-week telephoning of nonrespondents. Telephone calk are 
generally made in the evening. , 



Employaf Follow-up . 

Although ih most cases it is assumed that It Is the student from whom' data will be gathered for 
a longitudinal study of vocational education graduates, the jjiclusion of the employer at one or more 
data points needs to be considered. Employers are generally accessed through the student and il^ay. 
be contacted by telephone or by m^il questionnaire. Although many of the probl^s encountered 
and methods used in employer follow-up are similar to those u»ed with stud*htf, some are uniqup. 
Thaie include finding the employv, explaining the purpose an^ building the rapport quickly, getting 
to thi right employer representttiva, selecting appropriate employer questions, rnaintaining confl-. 
dentlality, and determini ng when to make contacts and how to motivate employers to cooperate. 
Given the mandate Included in the Education Amendments of .1976 to ascertain whether or not _ - 
"program completers and leavers are considered by their employers to be well trained and prepaf^ v 
for employment," It appears that there will be an increase in em^Upyer follow-up in the future. 



lypa of Data Raquirad 

The d9ta included in any f«Hlow-up study, one-time or longitudinal, is determined by the 
purpose <if the study. Figur* 1 presents a longitudinal evaluation flowchart for guiding one in matching 
data raqulramants with study goals and objectives. In the case of vocational education follow-up 
ftudiei, only a few pieces of data are necessary to satisfy the federal law, However, in order to gain 
?tha maximum benefit from $ longitudinal study of vocational education students, a great deal of 
mother Irt-tchool and out-of-lch6ol infonriatlon could be useful. As an example, the VDS project 
included the following In-ichool variables: aptitude measures (GATB, APT, CTMM, DAT);achleve- 
ment (CAT, Grades, OTAT, SAT, CEEB); vocational maturity (CMI); occupational values (OVI); 



FIGURE 1 
LONGITUDINAL EVALUATION CYCLE 
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Intereit (VPI, OVIS, KUDER); idealistic and realistic occupational and educational plans; hobbies, 
health statu?, personal traita; attendance; curriculum; father's and mother's occupational and educa 
tlonal level; number of siblings; sexT; and age. Out-of-school variables included: marital status, employ 
ment status, educational status, occupational aspirations and expectations, political involvomont, 
school and coniinunitY ratings, occupntionni vnluos, cotlogo nttondanrn. qrndp point avf»raqf», vnlue of 
higli scliool subjects, satisfaction with 8t:ho()l, duuUhh of jobs, wooks to first job, bogimuny and 
present salary, distance to present job, job satisfaction, and unemployment information. While many 
of these variables were collected only once, a number were collected at several points in time. 
Figure ^ presents an organizational flowchart of longitudiri|| foflow-up information. 



Longitudinal Study Design: Advantages and Disadvantages 

Use of longitudinal study designs has risen with the rapid expansion of evaluation research in 
•education. In all longitudinal designs two requirements remain dominant: (1) the necessity of 
repeated measures, andT2) the use of time as a master variable against which everything else is 
ordered. 

Baltes and Goulet present a sample model of the research question addressed by longitudinal 
design: B - f (T) 

where B represents the behavior or behavior changes of interest as a fupctlpn of T, the time periods 
of observations.^ The primary use of longitudinal designs in education settings is within group 
ob9ervation, but they can also be used for between-group studies. , 

/ ■ ^ - 

When causality is an important aspect of a longitudinal study, choice of the experimental or 
quasi-experimental design becomes very important since other plausible rival hypotheses must be 
ruled out. Sources of internal and external invalidity mu?t be controlled so that the variables may be 
measured with confidence in order to answer the research questions and questions of causality. Choice 
of a longitudinal study design as well as use of its true or quatj-experimental form are dependent on 
many situational conditions andproblems. Generally speakinf, the true experimental forms are 
desired; however, practicality may influence greatly the research question itself and dictate the use 
of quasi-experimental approaches. Tme experimental designs require strict methodological or statistical 
controls for between-group comparisons. Thus, a longitudinal study which monitors only within-group 
data may utilize a quasi-experimdntal design. 

Longitudinal research designs provide for the study of individual changes or cohort changes. 
A cohort may bd defined as the aggregate of individuals choseh from some specific population who 
experiences the same educational events within the same time inten/al. Thus, a cohort is a sample of 
students who enter, experience, and leave an educational program at the same pdint in time. 

Table 2 presents longitudinal study designs used in educational research. Notation in Table 2 
is at follows: the«mp/w (S., Sj, S3 . . . SJ are predefined cohorts; a^s (A, , Aj, A, . . . A,) /efers 
' td gndB W; tinm of measurement (T, , Tj, T3 . . . Tj) refers to the points in time of pretesting, post- 
testing, end-of-academic-year testing, etc.; and observations (0, , 0^, 0^ . . . 0 ) fefers to scores 
on tests, rating scales, questionnaires, etc. Each longitudinal design depicted in Table 2 will be discussed 
in the subsections which follow. 
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SYMBOLIC RKPRESKNTATION OF l.ONGITUni NAI, STUDY DK.SIGNS 
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1. Cross^Stctional Dmign 



The cross sectional design is used for the observation of group behavior rather than individual 
development. The major advantage of the cross soctionni design is its ability to collect data at only 
one time of measurement. It is a collapsed version of the usual loruiitudinal study. This design is 
particularly well-suited for pilot studies or initial observations when planning a study since relatively 
little time ii required. Also, since only one testing or observation is taken, no history effects or test- 
retest effects are present. 

The disadvantages of the cross-sectional design are all methodological rather than practical. 
Cross-sectional studies include cohort differences and are thus influenced by cultural changes. For 
this reason this design is often avoided. Further, problems of testing or surveying are found due to 
cultural changes. Finally, experimental mortality remains a problem, especially in secondary and 
pottsecondary programs where dropping out is observed as in vocational education programs. 

Analysis of variance ( ANOVA) on independent groups and regression techniques are the two 
data analysis techniques most frequently used for cross-sectional studies. The ANOVA technique 
interprets the significance of the total observed change between groups. The regression technique 
allows comparisons of all measurements directly. This regression technique is preferred when pre^ 
diction of changes in behavior is of interest. 

2. Simpjs Longitudinal Design 

Longitudinal study designs allow mdividual or cohort observation over any period of time 
desired. The pretest-posttest control group design is the simplest experimental or quasi-experimental 
depending upon the selection procedure used.^ 

Tha advantage pf the simple longitudina^Ksign is basically its ability to study a cohort for as 
long 9 time as necessary. This enabhss the researcher to become very Involved with the data. This 
design also allows for a great deal of descriptive statistics which can be useful in communicating with 
gerraral audiences^ 

The disadvantages of this design are both practical and methodological. Practically, longitudinal 
designs are very expensive and easily "over-designed." Researchers may lose interest or even leave 
during a long period of observations. Maturation and historical effects are common since the cohort 
obterved Is aging and maturing while being observed. Experimental mortality is a particular problem 
unless dropouts remain observed. Usually, the group observed at the last time of measurement is 
very different fron^ the group at the first time of measurement. . 

The most often used statistics for the simple longitudinal designs are the t-test and analysis of 
variance with repeated measures (ANOVAR). When a pretest is available, the analysis of covaqtance 
(ANCOVA) with the pretest score as the covariatais the most appropriate. Use of ANCON%iiiows 
btc^Bking on certain variables, thus providing more precision in Interpreting changes obser^during 
a research study. Statistical designs which include a pretest are the most powerful and also allow for 
the study of the effects of testing on the changes observed. When interactions can be. ruled out or 
are of no interest, a nesting design may be most advantageous. Nesting will improve statistical precision 
and v^li enable researchers to generalize rese^rth findings. 



• ANOVAR followed by post hoc comparisons, will avoid problems ol unktiown di.iudl dlplui 
levels. ANCOVA with the pretest as the covariate is the best approach to the ana ysis of longitudinal 
data when pretest data are available. I^actor antlysis and cluster analysis may help determine which 
variables change together over time. 

Both univariate and multivariate ANOVA aro app. opt late to ropoatwl moastiro analysts^ th« 
difference is robust tb the assumption of. heterogeneity and normality; however, a responsible 
researcher will test each assumption routinely before analysis. 



3. Matched Data Longitudinal Design 

The most common research question addressed by the matched data longitudinal design is, 
"Whet changes were observed for those individuals who experienced the entire treatment under 
rtudy?" Hence, only those individuals for whom all measurements art available are included in the 
•tudy. • , , ^ 4». 9 

The great advantage of the matched data over the simple longitudinal design is the avoidance 
or mortality problems. Since the same individuals are present at each time of observation, there is a 
much better picture of individual change. <dohort differences will not affect the analysis. In this 
instarKe a posttest is not useful. < ^ 

One disadvantage of this design is the possibility that when all data are collected they cannot 
be applied since so few students are left for analysis. Furthermore, the matched data design introduces 
selection effects into the study. Individuals who dropped out may have done so for e common reason. 
This introduces systematic error ir\to the design and leaves a biased sample for analysis. 

Statistical approaches for the rafttcKed data designs ar^ the same as for longitudinal designi 
However, since the Ns m^W always be the same for each set of measurements, the assumptions of the 
statistical analysis are more likely to be met. Equal Ns also allow for stronger correlational and 
regression analyses since comparisons are on a one-to-one basis. 



4. Time-Lag Design 

( Time-lag designs are infrequently found In educational research since they require the testing 
of students based solely on their birthdays. In most cases; however, time-lag designs are more power- 
ful than longitudinal or cross-sectional designs. 

The advantage of the time-lag comparison is the emphasis on chronological age rather than 
grade level. This allows for within-grade level and between-grade level comparisons. This design avoids 
the confounding with age and maturity found in longitudinal designs. A time-lag design allows the 
measurement of school or treatment effects Independently of age or maturity factors. 

Two disadvantages are associated With time-lag designs: ( 1 ) possible contrasts are restricted to 
within-grade or adjacent-grade contrasts, and (2) more research effort is required to Implement 
time-lag designs than simple longitudinal designs. Time-lag designs cannot be used if cohort changes 
are of interest or grade levels rather than chronological age are studied. 
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Statistical analytes of time lag data are very similar to those of the longitudinal designs. But, 
since individuals are matchi9d on age while length of schooling varies, different variables are. 
examined and interpretations will differ. General izability of results will be restricted greatly since 

programs are generally based ofi grade level rather than dironolo(jical age. Sinc(? all gioups in tirne lag 
dciignsato ifidepondent, the I test and ANOVA procochnt^s will ch.Miyo arrorfJinyly ftom thr rorrr 
latcd and repeated measures of the longitudinal d(?5igrts- The tim^^ lay desiyt) makes botwoofi siil)jtH:t 
rather than within-subject.comparisons. Therefore, if between group comparisons are of interest and 
length of Khooling or program participation is important, the time-lag design will be more advan- 
tageous and powerful than the longitudinal design. 



5. Convergence Deiigni 

The practical problems of performing longitudinal research and the methodological disadvantages 
of cross-sectional research have led to various combinations of both designs. The convergence design 
is an accelerated longitudinal approach.^ Convergence design overcomes some practical time problems 
of longitudinal research. 

The practical advantage of the convergence design is the afcfility to study changes over many 
years of time in rpuch less research time. By overlapping cpiu^s, long periods of study can be reduced 
to practl|al research time. The convergence design is e^rtfemelX flexible and can be applied differently 
to all research situations. j 

The convergence design is more complex in astat^Mlca sense. Cohort behavior change can be 
analyzed by all the techniques previously discusseoTor the longitudinal and cross-sectional desjgns. 
Regression discontinuity is possible, but probably will not hold up to assumptions. A leastsquares 
analysis of repeated measures is used for within-group comparisons and post hoc comparisons are 
used for between-group comparisons. For convergerK:e design analysis, the comparison of posttest 
scores is more appropriate thant:omparison of change (gain) scores to avoid the ir>creased influerKe 
of errors of measurement. 



6. Cross-Sequential Design p 

Crostisequential designs are seldom used in educational research since they do not allow* for 
cohort observation. Basically, the cross-sequential design is a repeated cross-sequential cross-sectional 
approach. A cross-sectton of cohorts is taken and this sample is measured repeatedly. However, these 
samples must stay at grade level for the desigp to be applied. It is not possible to reexamine cross- 
sectional samples at stable grade levels unless only grade repeaters are studied. Hence, only in a study 
of grade repeaters or nonprogressing students would the cross-sequential design be useful. If, however, 
chronological age is of interest rather than level of schooling, then the cross-sequential design might 
be considered. 

X^Hw-Strtes Design 

^Time-Mries designs are quasi-experimental methods. The time-series design is an extension of 
the one-group pretest-posttest design. This extension is necessary because of the fnanf sources of 
invalidity in the one-group pretest-posttest design. f> 
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The Interrupted tlme-serlei experiment, a»«hown m table I, n the hrsi i«v«l oi deMyub. I iu*u 
manv measurement! are taken and an experimental change is introduced at fome point. It is expected 
that meawrenvnts following this will differ from previous measurements, ^^^^f. «/«/^°_;"^[;^; . 
disadvantages of this Interrupted series: (1) there is nocoiUiol foi hislory. «iuj (2) the statisttcnl . 
analyses a.odifficull. Also, mortality and solrotion rm.ld bo problen^atic for th« t.mo sor.,« dos.q,)s 
as for other longitudinal designs. The intorruptod timo smios dosign is used for within group compan- 
•ont only. 

However this design Is especially well suited to situations where records or data «Up«°V exHt. 
In such cases the taking of data will not be novel and become a source of invalidity in iTSelf. There 
are few significant tests available for tills dosign. 

The multiple time series design is an extension of the none(,uiwalent Wol group design. 
Campbell and Stanley provide an example of the multiple tlme-teries design » This design allows 
for between-grpup twting and eliminates the problem of htitorlcal effects. The number oj control 
groups may vary to Include as many dif ferenl;|5pes^f groups as are of interest. Ideally, attlgnment 
to groups it made randomly. 

The main disadvantage to this design is the lack of appropriate statistical metf^ds to analyze 
data ANOVA designi are not practical because of the high levels of conulation between measure- 
mel Jn^rrlablfS. The analysis most used Is the logical defense of finding. »9a'n.tprobab!e rival 
hypothecs for the betv»«en-group differences, based on prior experience and knowledge. 

Tq summarize, two-requirements remain dominant in longitudinal study deigns J t) the 
necessUv of repeated ifieasures, and (2) the ujle of time as the master variable against which every- 
TnTeS^ is ordered. When causality is an important aspect of a '^"^itudina study c^oic^^^^^^^^ 
expwimental or quasi-experimental design becomes very Important^Genera ly »P««kmg the t^^^e 
eSmental forms are desired; howevtift practicality mhy dictate the use of quasi-experimental 
aSpJS • ^en longitudinal studV designs are presented^ narrative anfl symbolic form, along 
with their concomitant advantages, disadvantages, $nd statistical techniques. 

Sampling l^roblems ' 



for™?vtirn:, rtudl^S^^^^ 94:482, *e Educion.. An,«,dment. 



extent to which former vocational rtudents (1) find 



deration In planning longitudinal studies of 



employment in occupations related to their 



uTning, and (2) are considered by their employers to be well trained and prepared for employment. 

Although It may be powlbleJo fulfill the letter of the law by providing the specified data 
Collected overtime at two dlffere^poipt<-one In school and one sometime after graduatiojn it 
wouTd S ^re ^^^^^ with the spirit of the legislation and more profitable, as well, to undertake 
3u^Trd.com7ete longitudinal studies which investigate the entire vocational preparation 
and development process^ 

There are three type, of longitudinal studies: trend, cohort, and panel. Trend studies follow 
general p[S>Sn; cohort, specific populations. Panel studies, the main focus of this chapter, follow 
the wme lubjacts over time. 

•For further difcuision of quasi-experimental designs, see Campl^ell and Stanley, p. 47. 
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A mtjor challenge for thi rewafcher \i to Miect a repreientaiive sample tor the lonQitudinal 
ttudy from a defined population. This entails ( 1) determining whom to include in the sample and 
tiza, arid <2) deciding what procedures to use in drawing the sample. 

V 

Defining the Population 

Differences between secondary and postsecqndary schools must be considered in planning 
longitudinal studies of vocational students, completers, and leavers. Secondary schools, whether 
three- or four-year high schools, seldom have more than three tliousand students. Populations are 
relatively stable. Curricula are fairly well defined, but limited in their vocational offerings, preparing 
students for, entry level, low-status jobs. In comparison with the postsocondory schools, the secondary 
schools' cumulative records are generally complete and accessible. ' 

Posttefcondary institutions (e.g., community colleges, vocational schools, adult education . 
centari, etc.) Itrve multipla occupational training purposes. They vary in size, but have comparatively 
larger student populations than high schools and unstable enrollment patterns. Student records are 
accessible but often incomplete. Many students who are admitted fail to enroll. Many who enroll jdo 
not attend class or drop out before the end of the term. For example, in California the model number 
of courses enrolled in and/or passed by community college students is one. 

Ambiguity about what constitutes a vocational major is particularly apparent ^iithe post- 
secondary level. Given that the two most frequently declared majors are "undecided'Nnd "salf- 
enrlchment," it is virtually impossibleH'o define students strictly on the basis of theiratimissionS' 
statement. To complicate matters, many students v»/ho specify these majors are enrolled in obviously 
vocational courses (e.g., three electronics, two computer science, one technical English). By the same 
token, there are many students with declared vocational majors who do not enroll in any courses 
required or suggested for those majors. On the whole it appears that stating a mfijor on an admissions 
form It only a formality for mfny students. . ^ 

Taking these differences into accoutit, the^esearcher will need to collect different kinds of data 
at each level and employ different techniques as we^ll. Data e^ntial at the postsecondary level (e.g., 
marital status and enrollment status) may be irrelevant at the secondary level. Procedures useful at 
the high school, such as perusal of cumulative record's, may not be worthwhile at the community 
college level. / 

In short, research at the secondary level and researclfat the postsecondary level are different 
The researcher who does not take these differences into account is going to have difficulties or, wonw 
yet, combine the data from both levels and reach unwarranted conclusions. } 

Drawlna tht Sampia 

Timing ll another major consideration in conducting longitudinal studies. On the secondary 
level, a large proportion of a selected sample of tenth-grade vocational students wllj still be available 
for data collection In the twelfth grade, or even a year after graduation. In postsecondary institutions 
a sample of fint-tlme students In the fall semester will rapidly deteriorate. According to available 
data, from the Statewiaa Longitudinal Study In California (SUS), about 30 percent will be lost after 
th« first stmaittfr and half will fall to enroirthe following fall * If one were fortunate enoftgh to have 
50 partint tha saniple remalhlng, one would find thatmany had not earned any collage credit and 
few would h«ve completed the equivalent of the first-year specif ie^ vocational program. 
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Remembering that a maior purftote of a longitudinal study for vocational education is to 
follow ttudents after they have leff school, researchers should take special precautions to maintain 
contact with leavers and completers. 

There are many methyl. k>. selecting a .ep.usunuUvc winplo oticc tt.o p. obloni .pnrifir.l nhovr 
hat b«m addreiMd; Because of their relatively wiiull onrotlmonts. socondm y institutions can f r(H,u«ntly 
start with a total population or census sample. In postsecondary institutions, the more popular majors 
such as businws, accounting, and real estate may have more than ^thousand students enro led^ For 
individual departments conducting a longitudinal study, a census Imple may be appropriate. For a 
statewide study, a one or two percent sample will suffice. J 

\ A simple procedure for selecting specific proportions of the population is to use the last two 
drgi^ of the student's identification number. Tfiis was done ^oih tor the Statew.de Long.tud.oal 
Studl of Callfornia and the pilot study. Even when Social Security numbers are used as student 
Identmci^n rrnbers the procedure's effective. The Social Security Administration has declared 

popuiatlon being identified. To determine sample size, it is sJ^ested that an '^T' 
confidence is one which assures a plus or minus 4 percent error. The precise numbers can be found 
fn any appropriate reference book. This is an area where large schools have .^^ 
population orf 1.000, a sample size of 376 is.required. while a population five times that size requires 
a sample of only 536. 

Here aaaln working in a secondary school Is easier t>ian in the postsecondary school because 
of the sTaWe r^l^e of the customers. In the latter, if one wishes to maintain a sample of more than 
?oJ and s a^^^^^^^^^^ after one year ab^ut half the sample ^i 1 1 no longer be att«ndjng col^^^^^^ . 
nonattendees have a higher po«Hbility of being unreachable;, one must stertwith a "'"F^r.'" ^^le 
considerably largir than that called for by the reference books. It may be advisable to collect double 
Z r^^^^^^^^^ «imple .tze. For a more detailed discussion on sampling designs o^'o^f "^Inal 
studies the reader Is referred to the selected bibliography and the citations for Project TALENT, 
Youth In Transition, National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 1972. 

Data Source: Records and Opinions 

There pre two sources of data for longitudinal studies: student records and ""^ent reactions. 
The latter are much more difficult to collect, but their value is concomitantly greater. Student 
IJlnlordata^^^^^^^ obtained from mailed questionnaires, structured Interviews, or unstructured interviews. 

V 

Cumulative Racords 

niminina bait describes the process of extracting data for longitudinal studies from student 
r«ord. sS™ STontJy po.1«condarv Khool. «em « collec. very detailed ■,nfonn,.lon .bou, 
their clients. The job of research Is to: 

.1. Predetermine which data may be relevant for their studies; 

2. Be sure that the data are available at all participating schools in a format that Is 
Identical, or can b« made thus; \ 

3 Clarify all of the ambiguities that will evolve. For example, during the first semester 
of the SLS, all the Indochinese attending one large urban college refused to be 
classified as "Asian." Thtt college accounted for 90 percent of Other in the 

, ethnic distribution. 
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Studmt Pirotptioni: QuMtionnaim and Intorviewi 

The moit important information in a longitudinal study comes from the perceptions, evaluations, 
ami comments of the students and employors. If one woio lo use tlu» data oxtiaclod fiotn \hv, student 
reH"ord<;, tho ^tudy would yirld Httlp thnt rotild ii*?f>d to improve v<x^fiti()nnl f>ro(]rrtm^ {^thf»r data 
l)nses must be used. ' 

^ny r«»archarf consider "Opinion Data" to be subjective. However, for longitudinal studies, 
one doet not drav^ a sharp line between subjective and objective data elements. Grade point averages 
taken from student records can be considered subjective opinions of instructors. In postsecondary 
schools, a student's declared major is ofttM) determined on a whim at the spur of ihc moment. Two 
recommended procedures tor collecting student data are the mailed questionnaire and the telophoue 
Interview. 

Tht mailtd quMtionnaira. In order to use a mailed questionnaire, the researcher must either 
predetermine lome reasonably number of answers to each question or ask a number of open-ended 
questions and leave room for the respondent to write his answer. In the first instance, the predeter- 
mined answer to questions will seldom be sufficient for the respondents to select. In the pilot study 
for the SLS, ten reasons for dropping classes were postulated; this was expanded to twenty five for 
the first semester data collection for the SLS and at present is twenty eight. Even with twenty eight 
potential reasons for dropping classes,, we were at a loss to classify "student dies" or "student is in 
jail." (We finally used "illness" for the first and "moved" for the second.) If too few categories are 
used, the category "other" will be the most popular choice. "Other" should account f<3i less than 
5 percent of responses. 

Another difficulty with a mail questionnaire is the rate of return. Secondary school students 
still attending diss are much more Ukely to return questionnaires than those In postsecondafy 
institutions. But even for'secondary students, once they are completers or leavers, they will be much 
lets inclined to return questionnaires. In postsecondary schools return rates are abysmally low among 
both attendees and those who left the institution. For a random sample of community college 
students who finish only a few courses and leave, it is not uncommon to have less than a 10 percent 
return. 

The interview. A preferred method of collecting student perceptions is the structured inter- 
view conducted by a trained Interviewer using a carefully designed interview guide. If only one 
inten^lewer is doing the work in one location, the interview guide can be simple. The more persofis 
and the more locations involved in the study, the more carefully the interview guide must be 
structured. « 

In essence a structured interview is one constructed for the purpose of constraining both what 
the interviewer sayt and how the Interviewer records the information received. This constraint is 
exarciied through the use of an interview guide, similar to a theatrical script, and a set of ,def|niUpn$ 
for each category of response data. The purpose' of this constraint is to ensure that "common diiP' 
is collected in a "standard fashion" at all locations. Without this, the aggregated data become meaih- 
ingless. 

An interview guide, often combined with the sheet on which data is collected, tells the inter- 
viewer what to say. For each Item, there Is a statement or question; for example, "What is your 
mulor?" 
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It may be abwrd to insist that an interviewer stick to ttiese words, Inii w«je liitsi tfUtiio iiui 
provided. Interviewers might easily substitute, "What are you studying?" Although this seems to 
address the same Issue, it jnay not. Someone nriajoring in computer science ana Jiitti^g requ^irements 
out of tho way migiit b« studying Eiujlisli the scmestoi tlu? tjuoslioyi; nskod. , .J. .' 

In training intRrviowers, it is important that they loarn thtf, intent of thr^ question because the 
respondent may not understand a question, and it may take son^e discussion before the Issue is 
resolved. If Ihtervlewers are merely parroting the Instructions in the interyievy guide, they will be 
uruible to explain the Items to respondents who have difficulty In understanding. 

For each question tho interview guide/data sheet contains o sot of response categories into 
which the respondent's answer can be placed. IM interviewer's job is to ask the question, listen to 
the answer, and then to fit the response into-one of the response categories using the definitions 
provided. ' 

, For many Interview questions, it is possible, a priori, to write response categories and definitions 
which will cover 96 percent of all responses, leaving only 5 percent to be placed in (hat ubiquitous 
"other" category. This is not true for all kinds of questions. Indeed, the open ended response may 
be termed one of the curses of social science research. Thei^e is, however, a routine to deal with this 
problem. 

In the Pierce College Longitudinal Study (PCLS). the pilot for the SLS, information about why 
students dropped classes was desired. It was possible to develop a number of categories a priori, but 
it was known In advance that the list was inadequate for the purpose. A procedure was determined 
for dealing with those responses that did not fit the a priori categories. The nonstandard responses 
were retained and placed in piles containing similar answers. The aihiilarities were then written up as 
definitions and, as additional calls were made, these definitions wdrarefined until they were effective. 
By the end of the process, twenty-six categories of reasons for dropping classes had been developed; 
categories which were used in the SLS and which accounted for less titan 5 perce^it of the responses 
to a similar question in the SLS. 

In the SLS, where there was a larger number of subjects to call, the participating colleges placed 
responses to open-ended questions (e.g., "In what way does your physical handicap give you problems 
here at college?") on Index cards, one response for a particular item on,ax:ard. These cards were then 
sent tp the central office. The responses from one college were teased into piles containing similar ^ 
replies, definitions were written as before, antt these were cross-validated using the index cards from 
the other colleges. 

This process takes a great deal of time and effort, but it is well worth it in terms of the oiitcome 
-the ability at the end of one semester of work to produce frequency counts of responses which 
were originalij Of the "open-ended" variety. Using this technique adds immeasurably to the value of 
a study because it enables the researcher to turn "qualitative" data into "quantitative" data. 

Regardless of the effort expended In producing the interview guide and the response category 
definitions, the work will prove incomplete. Descriptions thought to be clear will contain ambiguous 
language, or response categories wHt prove to be Inadequate. Testing interview guides is best done 
using an experienced interviewer with a small set of students not part of the regular sample. This 
testing sequence will Identify mott of the problems in the interview guide and category definitions, 
but not all of them. The way to deal with these is described immediately below. 
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Telephone Interviewed and their interviewees are creative. They can discover many ways of 
escaping the best set of response categories or coming up with interpretations of instructions that 
were not at all what was Intended. There appears to be no way around this problem. In the SLS 
every semester during the first few weeks of data colloctlon, collogft coordinntors cnli(?d in with 
questions about instiucliuits, about llie mtidiimii of quoslionb, and uboul i cbponioi pioiiuccJ whidi 
did not fit the categories piovided. 

The problem with this kind 9f communication is that the proiect management knows that, if 
one coordinator has misinterpreted the information ;irovided, or cannot deal with a respondent's 
reply, several others haVeor will have the same problem. There is a need for quick and effective 
communication before many erroneous data ar^ collected, A partial answer to the problem is a 
newsletter, produced about every two weeks, and designed to provide different kimfs of information 
-announcements of upcoming meetings, reminders of deadlines, and data sheet corrections. As soon 
as a query indicating ambiguity comes In from the field, the project management makes a decision for 
clarification and adds this response to an ongoing data sheet correction list. As soon'^^a reasonable 
number of these corrections have been written, tfiey are incorporated in a newsletter artd sent out to 
the field. 

Before Interviewing starts, interviewers should be carefully trained. This will take a minimum 
of two three-hour sessions. The first session should give the interviewers an understanding of the 
study and its purposes. This will aid them with difficult interviewees who have problems understanding 
the questions. The first session should also Include an Item-by-ltem discussion of the Interview. It is 
crucial that each Interviewer understand the intent of each question so that he can deal effectively 
with difficult respondents and incomplete or ambiguous answers. 

The second session should Include practice interviews with each other. This is best done on the 
intercom between offices, and should be followed by a discussion of the results. Each interviewer 
should conduct several Interviews with different people. A third session could consist of interviewing 
sample subjects and discussing results. This enables interviewers to share with each other the problems 
they might have had. 

Most interviewing should be done with all interviewers working in the same office under super- 
vision. It will be a temptation to permit the Interviews to be made from the homel of the inter- 
viewers. This should be allowed only after an Inten/lewer has completed fifteen to twenty calls and 
has evidenced the maturity to collect appropriate and reliable data without supervision. 



Data Collection Instruments 

Regardless of what data point In the evaluation iiTocess is involved or what type of follow-up 
tffChniquM are decided upon, one or more types of Instruments are necessary. These may Include 
itandardl2«d tetts or invantories administered as part of In-school data or. In sorne cases, along with 
the collection of out-of-school data. Also, some type of recording sheets or cards will be necessary 
when data are gathered from records. Ultimately, follow-up instruments In the form of questlon- 
rtaires or Inten/iew schedules will need to be constmcted. The section and/or design of each of these 
Is critical to the collection of reliable and valid data. Some of the instruments used In a comprehen- 
sive longitudinal study, such as the VDS In addition to numerous standardized tetts and Inventories, 
irtcludod: printed cards to access the school records, occupational and educational aspiration question- 
naires print«d on cards and usad over several years to collect repeated measures of the responses, a 
four-tidad twelfth-grade questionnaire printed on folded blue paper, a change of address card Included 
with the birthday card mailing, a green optical scan one-year follow-up questionnaire with preprinted 
sequential numbers (two sides of two sheets), a yellow lottery ticket, and a telephone interview schedule. 



Inttrumant Development 

In developing the necessary instruments many decisions are necessary in addition to tho major 
docision concornincj what to indudo Tho qi'filitV «nd wisdom of those decisions will be known only 
once the instrument is in use. Some of the decisions included questionnaire length (lon(]th of the 
miestionnaire may he inversely related to the return rate); foimal (open o. closed i^uc^Uou>> buuich 
Ina sequence); wording ot questions (readability, cultural ditle.ences in language), physical appear ^ 
aiKe (use of color, printing process); and provisions for coding (prer^umbered boxes, optical scanning). 

Questionnaire length. Although it is a commonly accepted notion that questionnaire length is 
inversely related to return rate, some studies hove found mixed results concerning this factor. The 
conclusions from this research suggest that all the other fiictors which provide an incentive for tho 
subject to respond will offset the negative aspects of length up to some point. In any case, the 
addition ot each item to an instrument needs to be weighted a§ainst the possible information loss 
due to nonresponse. Some of the one-year follow-up questionnaires currently used to collect required 
vocational education accountability data are simple double-fold postcards with three to five directly 
stated questions (e.g.. Are you employed? Where? Present salary?). These surveys often report return 
rates over 90 percent. 

Format. Many questionnaire problems are created by poor format. In general, few open-ended 
questions should be Included. All closed format questions need to have all necessary alternatives 
clearly presented. Branching instructions need to be very explicit (e.g.. in bold type) and the questions 
need to have a logical flow. Some researchers suggest that potential problem questions be placed at 
the end of the questionnaire so as not^to affect the (fther questions. 

Wording of questions. In addition to all of the common sense precautions that need to be taken 
concerning wording, two others need to be stressed: readability and cultural orientation of the 
questions In the case of readability, there are m*iy indices available to make sure that all of the 
subjects can generally xead and understand the items or questions. For the purpose of most instru- 
ments and questlfenn^rres used in vocational education follow-up studies, a fifth- to seventh-grade 
reading level is most appropriate. Concerning cultural bias, the background of the subjects needs to 
be considered so that every item'or question makes sense to every subject. An individual ssex, socio- 
economic status, race, national origin, and handicap are possible factors which may influence response 
to an item. ^ 

Physical appearance. This is probably the most important factor influencing thelsubjects' 
response Anything less than standard print quality is likely to reduce return rate without adding 
anything significant to the cost. Other standard considerations Include sufficiently large and varied 
print size, a balance of open space, attractive design, and good quality (weight) paper. 

Provisions for coding. Coding or scoring should be considered at the time of instrument or 
questionnaire design. Not only.should all closed alternative questions (Items) be designed so that they 
can be easily converted to some quantitative scale, but provisions should be considered to set up the 
system at the time the instrument is developed. Here are two typical alternatives: ( 1 ) placing the deta 
column number beneath the coding boxes that will be used directly on the printed instrument, and 
(2) printing the questionnaire on an optical scan sheet. The Minnesota Vocational Follow-up System 



• Th« r»td«r Is •nbouraBed to reviaw the Instrumeqt development information found in the publication: S. J. Franchak 
and J. E. Spirer. Guid^llnat and Pncticet for FoIIowhjp Su^diespf Former Vpcah'qnat Education Students (Columbus. 
Ohio: The National Cehter for Research in Vocational Education, 1978), pp. 36-46. 
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has utilized the first approach, and the VDS project has used the second approach. 1 he many advan- 
tages of the optical score sheet range from neatness of questionnaire design to large savings in time, 
*fror8, and money In generatlng.a computer image of the data. The drawbacks may include some lacic 
of por'sonali/ation, loss of flexibility m mnking revisions to (ho qinisiioMiiiiire, iiiul hicjli initirfl cost 
luquiiiny thu nood foi laiyc quaiUitips. ^ 



I^Uot Jetting Instnimentt 

Regardless of the precautions that are taken to follow all of the gooti rules of questionnaire or 
instrument design, chances are near 100 percent that the instrument will contain errors withotit a 
pilot test. This is probably the most important step in reducing the inevitable errors that will enter 
into the initial instrument. In designing a one year follow up questionnaire, many studios report that 
no less than one year of time and the review of many previously used follow-up instruments preceded 
the final printing on optical scan sheets. To be sure, the final version still contains errors or items that 
should have been handled differently, but a continuous re-examination will minimize those problems. 



Locating Subjects and Maintaining Participation 

Conditioning Follow-up Subjects 

Since all follow-up studies of vocational graduates will begin when the students are in school, 
decisions regarding ways to assure access and cooperation after they leave school need to betnade 
at that time. Some type of conditioning of students to expect continued follow-up must be included 
during in-school contact. Those activities should provide a means for locating the student.later and 
infl^ence the student to respond. For the first purpose, information such as addresi of parents, name 
and address of someone who will likely be stable and will know where they are, V)clal security number, 
etc., must be obtained. Particular problems exist in following up female members of the sample since 
they will likely experience a name change. 

\*\p8e activities could include providing students with some type of gift while they are still in 
school, an obvious reminder of the follow-up activity. In the VDS project notebooks monogrammed 
with the project name were distributed. BIrthdayjards with address change cards were also sent to 
the first of the three samples. The staff ivfp6t!Mz«i that a birthday card was most likely to be for- 
warded than a questionnaire. Conditioning activities were also used In various national studies, ^ch 
as Project TALENT |ind the National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 1972. 



Locating Respondjlnts 

,Even afteryill precautions have been taken to condition students for follow-up and information 
for locating students has been gathered, a number of subjects often cannot be found. In the VDS 
study, 51 of the 1,197 questionnaires mailed to the first follow-up sample were returned as non- 
deliverable. 

Still, some researchers convinced that with proper measures, Initial contacts should not be lost. 
One often-cited study demonstrates how contacts with 96 percent of the subjects (N-230) of a high 
sc^oql iQngitudinal Mirvey were maintained over a twenty-year span.^ These methods included mall, 
long distance phone calls, colnmunitv visits, and search of. public records. Other longitudinal studies 
reporting high rates of contact were characterized by one or more of the following: small samples,- 
constant contact, personal Interviews, short questionnaires, and/or Intensive effort to locate all 
subjects. 



ividing Incentivet 

In order to increaie the rate of return of mailed questionnaires it appears that some typo of 
InccMitivo is useful. In a well known study of Incnntlvns In vocntionni education follow-up, PucpI, 
Nekon, and Wheeler oxperiniontetf with such thimjs as colored paper, free ptMicil, piickage of instant 
coffee, and a pre letter. Their findinqs suqqest that all incentives had the ettect of increasini) the 
return rate. The return rate also Increased with the number of incentives used.^'^ 

In the VDS project incentives included colored paper, a pencil, and a free gift (a key chain 
embossed with a zodiac sign on one side^nd the words "VDS PROJECT-PENN STATE- 1973" on 
the other). Also, the questionnaire jin an envelope which was posted with a commemorative wildlife > 
stamp as opposed to a meter or permit stamp), each respondent was (lualified for a drawing for a 
color television, six AM/FM clock radios, and thirty five tickets to a major league baseball game. The 
cost of all incentives Aivai approximately one dollar for each person in the sample of twelve hundred. 
Since the return rate was 67 perccint, the cost per return was a little less than'lAA^ dollars. The return 
rate In the school using Only a poitcard follow-up from previous years was reported at 30 percent. 
Without the free gift and lottery the one-year follow-up In the other two school systems tv\to years 
later was 59 percent and 50 percent. 

While this information provides some basis to judge the effectiveness of incentives, including 
the cost/benefit ratio, no firm statement on the increased return due to incentivbcan be made. 
Another problem which must be considered with inc^tives is whether or not they have some effect 
on response bias. 

Loss of Subjects Over Time / \^ 

If the longitudinal study plans to extend over more than two points in time (i.e., oi^e in-ichool 
and one out-of-school). the problems of loss of subjects becomes greater. Whenever repeated iVieasures 
or time-series type studies are planned, the usable sample size can only be as large as the smallest 
sample. It may even be smaller in the case that some data may be missing from eadier points and 
present at later points. This problem becomes greater with larger initial samples, when the mail 
' questionnaire is used, and as time from previous or initial contact becomes greater. In fact, if mam-^ 
taining all subjects injhe sample is of paramount importance, then smaller samples, personal or 
telephone interviews, and short time periods may be a preferable means of keeping the sample intact. 

■ ' t 

Nonrespondent Bias 

Most texts on educational researtih agree that when nonrespondents exceed 20 percent of the 
sample, the remainirig sample must be suspected of bias. (Unless it can be assumed that not responding 
or being included in some later stage of a follow-up or longitudinal study is a random occurrence and 
not systematically related to some of the variables of interest in the study, then some type of bias is 
likely ) In fact, if one wanted to apply strictly the formula which dictates sample size required to 
attribute some level of confidence to the data obtained, it is necessary to obtain 100 percent of the 
sample. Although some very high rates have been reported, very few of the longitudinal studies 
reviewed for this publicition obtained response rates over 80 percent. 

Several solutions to this Inevitable problem appear in the literature. The most common is to 
sample randomly the nonrespondents and compare these responses to those of the total sample. ^ 
Unfortunately, subjects may idontinue to refuse to respond for whatever reason they did not respond 
initially. The VDS project attempted a 12> percent random sample (N»46) of the nonrespondents in 
the one-year follow-up of its first sample. This group was contacted by telephone, at which time the 
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Importance of their r^jinsei was explained and new questionnaires were mailed to those who needed 
them. Although It was expected that all or most of this group would then respond, only 28 percent 
eventually did. Comparing this nonrandom group of nonrespondents to the larger responding group 
would have been meoningless and was not undertaken. 

(Vlost other solutions to the nonrt'spondont prol)l<Mn ftxuis on ways to assuro that the piohlom 
doesn't exist. These Include the use of incentives, restricting the sample to either a small or a very 
homogeneous«group, limiting the length of the questionnaire, dividing the questionnaire into several 
smaller pirts and administering each part to a part of the sample only, dividing the sample into parts 
and contracting each subsample at different times over the period of years of the study, and using 
telephone and personal contact with those who are hard to locate. 



Item Nonresponsa or Bias 

In addition to the problem of nonresponse to an entire questionnaire, there is the problem of 
nonresponse to particular items or bias due to misunderstanding a particular item. This problem is 
more likely to occur with certain types of items because they are either difficult to uhderstand or 
uncomfortable to answer (e.g., salary questions may be skipped more often by those in the extreme 
salary categories). Even wheo telephone or interview procedures^re used, some subjects -may not 
answer all of the questions. Solutions to this problem include not asking questions most people 
can't answer, looking for obvious patterns in missing data, and a missing data statistical con-ection 
(e.g., substituting the mean for all cases and subtracting a degree of freedom of each case lost). ^ 



, Data Management 

Attempting a longlUidinal study without the aid of a computer is virtually inconceivable, yet 
the literature yi|lc|8 very little infofmation about the issues and problems associated with data 
processing. To most people the term data processing means using the computer. Actually, It encom- 
passes much more. There are many factors separate f ron^nd in addition to'\h« computer which must 
be considered: instrument handling and scoring, coding of data, converting t6 computer image, com- 
puter analysis, and data layout description. Although many of these considerations are a part of all 
data-oriented studievthey are inherently more complex when part of a longitudinal study because 
of the large mats of data and length of time involved. 

Instrument Handling and Scoring 

Data handling and scoring ai'e treated separately from data coding, which deals only with the 
physical aspects of moving from the raw form to whatever form the data will need to have for storing 
and analysis. A acorlng lervioe is usually provided at a charge on a per-individuaKbftii for the standard- 
ized Instrument which is purcHaied commercially. The scoring service will routinely offer an individu- 
alized report or label for school files, but this is of little u^e for the purpose of longitudinal study. 
However, by special request it Is usually possible to obtain the raw data produced on computer cards 
or tape as a substitute or an addition to the regular service. For this to be useful for merging with 
other pfeces of data belonging to the same subject, it is necessary to either enter a studem number 
on the optical scanning sheet in some convenient block of boxes, or to add this number tb the data 
cards after they are punched, providing they contain a student name necessary for identrfication. 
Another nacetlary part of this process is an agreed-upon data layout for the card or tape processed 
by the scoring sen/Ice. If a questionnaire used inahe survey is also printed on an optical scan sheet, 
much of the above process- Is also necessary except that the layout and perhaps scoring may be already 
provided for and the scanning may be accomplished in-house and therefore with better control. 
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In many cases, the raw data will exist in some paper term and wil| then be ready tor codiriy 
and keypunching. 



One of the problems with all of this data collection material is that iJ must bo hi^^t^!od physically. 
That is, it must be movci ft-9m tho projoct offices to tho subjpcts or soiircp of data and bw^k to the 
project office. It must be stored somewhere before and after administration for use as well as durmg 
the coding and conversion process. In many cases, it must be stored in raw form Indefinitely because 
of the possible need to return to the original data for recoding or some other unforeseen use. In order 
not to lose the subject Identification for each piece of data, a subject^name is necessary on each. In 
most cases this name identification will need to be matched to a number identification. There should 
also be convenient places to stack all of the data while they arq be||g processed (i.e., coded, checked, 
punched). The potential problems that can be created because of alack of a good physical system 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. Failure to plan ahead for dll of these ne^eds can result in being 
suddenly overwhelmed with paper which may never get matched up with its own^f^ 

/ ; ■ • 

Data Coding ' 

A subset of the data handling and scoring is coding all of the many pieces of raw data in some 
way that make? them manageable. Typically, th(s means converting most of them to nominal, ordinal, 
and interval numbers, in some few cases, the data may be left in an alphanumeric format. Examples 
of this are subject's name, address, and response to questions about actual occupation and name of 
employer Interval data will often result from the use of standardized tests or other naturally continuous 
information (i.e., age, salary). Ranked data may or may not be present as part of the raw data. In some 
cases ranked data will be created by the person doing the coding. A precaution worth mentioning here 
is always to use the rank "1 " to indicate the lowest as opposed to the highest order. This is necessary 
in order to avoid negative signs for positive relationships which become confusing to process and 
explain. 

* The biggest probler?ffffr5oding is the area of nominal or categorical data. Much of the data will 
need to be converted to some categorical system and some thought needs to go into each conversion 
system in order to avoid problems at a later time. Whenever possible, raw data should not be reduced 
from some continuous (inten/al) form, to categories, no matter what the planned use. Most computer 
programs (or programmers) are quite capable of converting continuous data to any other form, but 
once information is lost through a conversion from the raw data, it can never be retrieved without 
the costly process of returning to the raw data. The selection of number to represent categories 
provides the occasion for many problems. For example, the use of zero ds a code number for a 
dichotomous variable (i.e., zero and one) is not advised because zero cannot be added to yield 
frequencies. Other problems include not leaving enough columns for a variable, choosing ways of 
identifying missing data, and deciding-how to handle all of thpse "other" categories. Another problem 
arises when those doing the coding need to make judgments about a category that concerns mteircoder 
(Interrater) reliability. In order to achieve sufficient high reliability, those doing the coding need to be 
trained to work out a rating scheme or model. The only way to be sure of m interrater reliability 
of coded d^ta is to have at least two coders work independently and then coTrelate or otherwise 
compare their two sets of codes. 
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Conmtinf to Computor Image 

In some way or another the raw data need to find their way on the computer. As discussed 
previously, when standardized tests. or other optical scan questionnaires are used, iho card or lape 
imago Is dirort. Thr second bo?^t oltrrnntivo for ronvorf;ion \^ to do5;ign Thp in'^trumonts ?;o thnt thp 
coding system and the columns used on the con)piiti?r card or tape are printtnl uncfor the appro[)riate 
box. In many cases, the conversion process wiU'entail someone transferring the raw data (question- 
naire) to a data layout sheet and then keypunching this sheet onto computer cards which in turn are 
eventuaHy converted to a computer tape or disk. Throughout this process there are many opportunities 
for errors. Coding or transposing errors are difficult to detect and the best advice is to take the time 
necessary not to make them. The punching process can always be counted upon, for errors; however, 
there is one fairly reliable way to detect such errors through what is known as punching verification. 
This process utilizes a modified keypurKrh called a verifier on which the same set of data using the 
same already-punched cards are punched (or actually read) for a second time. In this way, if a 
punching error has occurr'ed, it would have had to occur twice in exactly the same way in or^r to 
escape detection. 

Once the data are in card form they can be again checked for errors by using an editing process. 
In this process, the data are searched and mathematically manipulated in any number of ways which 
might help to detect what would be suspicious data. (For example,- calculate means, standard devia- 
tions, and ranges to see if they make sense; use computer "do loops" and "IF" statements to compare 
obsen/ed values to legal values for each variable.) 

While all computer calculations can be accomplished from card form, it is desirable, because 
of the large amount of data and because cards can warp and become unprocessable over time, to 
convert to tape form. Tl)e process of conversion, although technologically now vyell developed, can 
and^usually does result in many additional problems until the process is complete. One problem is 
the necessity to have a subject name to ID number matching system for merging all new data with 
old data on the last piece of data tn the tape-building process. The system needs to have been set up 
at the start of the whole dat^ handling system ar^ used throughout. Once the data are on tape they 
can no longer be physically seen, and it is not uncommon for the person responsible for such a tape 
to become paranoid |ibout whether or not the data (which may now'be worth millions of dollars) 
are really on that tape. 

Computtr Analysis ^ 

Thirproblems which are involved in computer analysis from cards or a tape are not uniqOe to 
longitudiilal studies,. but are nevertheless painstaking and persistent. No particular details concerning 
their nature are provided here except to call them to attention and point out the necessity for constant 
vigilancer^o be sure that the data are what one thinks they are. Converting from numbers back to 
the real world is as difficult in some ways as the original conversion. 



Data Storage 

Once thf data are converted to card or tape form, they need to be safely stored for an indefinite 
period of tinri% The raw data may also nepd to be storecli^ecause of the possible need to return to it; 
however/thlt ClHR^oon become an overwhelHUing physical problem. Cards need to be stored in a 
humidity-controUiil environment to prevent warping and expansion. Because of the nature of longi- 
tudinal studies, new will periodically need to be added to the data set; and for these reasons alone 
the tape will need to be aocessed, merged with new datd,, printed ^ut to check for error's, and returned 
to storage. For each analysis, the tape will also need to be mounted and returned to storage. B^ause 
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of the large nmount of data which are likely to accumulate as part ot a loi.y.iud.Mdl bioUy, il.o a^u 
tape will represent a big Investment of time, money, and energy. Because it is possible to erase a 
complete data tape by simply passing it through a magnetic field (either for that purpose or by 
accident), it is unwise to have only one copy of the tape. The nonnal ptocedure is to have ono copy 
of the tape at the computor contor whnrr tho worR i« to hf> done and an mlciit.onal copy at some 
other location. 

Data Layout Deacription » 

Without a data layout description, all of the numbers on the cards or tape are essenti^y mean 
ingless. While the data are being collected, scored, coded, and placed on the computer, everyone 
Involved becomes quite conversant with the data and usually manages to retain a surp'-isingly large 
and detailed knowledge of what all the numbers mean. However, as time passes and staff members 
change, this familiarity is lost and thd only connection between the data in number form and the 
real world character ittlcs the numbers represent is the data layout description. This descrlpt on pwds 
to be constructed in such a way as to make it possible for anyone having data tape (or cards) to be 
able to find out everything necessary to understand what the numbers (or occasionally the alpha- 
numeric characters) represent. ^ 

A typical format for such a layout is to list the columns which constitute a variable along the 
lefthand edge of the page, followed by the name of thevariable, followed by a comjalete description 
of what form (numbers or letters) the variable takes, and what each number represents (e.g., column 
10-Sex - 1«Male 2=Female). In some cases, such as the above example, infolmation is easily pre- 
sented; however, in many^cases a rather lengthy description is necessary in order to make 't PO«'b « 
for the reader to know what the scoring or coding system means m terms of the subject s description 
on a given characteristic. Because the data are usually reduced to numerical quantities and the nfor- 
mation has passed from the subject through a series of interm^iate interpreters to the eventual user, 
the possibilities for errors of communication are at least asTOerous as in the classical examp e of 
miscommunication experienced when a message is whispered down a line of people The data layout 
description may exist in notebooks or other printed form, or may be made a part of the data tape 
in order to keep everything together. 



^ Analysis and Statistical Problems « . 

Type of Analysis 

Before problems and issues concerning the aq||||ijyS^}6ngitudinal data can be discussed, it is 
first necessary to specify the type of analysis one ^fM/undertake. The choice of analyses must 
be considered early in the study because it is intrin?iaifV ti^ to the sampling strategy, the data 
collected, and the points In time selected for study., tij^reviewing the litferature on •onS'^ld'""', . . . 
research design and appropriate analyses, one encouhfers such designs as time-series studies, multiple 
linear regression analysis, commonality analysis, path analysis, cross-lagged panel correlations, auto- 
reareislve Integrated moving average models, analysis of covariance, cohort sequential designs, time- 
sequential designs, cross-sequential designs, curvilinear regression analysis, and polynomial trend . 
fitting. Many other sii^ple and complex designs could be included here. In fact, if one views lon^- 
tudinal data simply as a series of data points over time which are the summations of individuarjores 
at each point then any type of analysis utilizing one or more points is possible. In many cases, The 
Plot of data iJolntt on one variable for afl subjects over time yielding a visual cun/e can be the nv)st 
meaningful analysis. In the caM of vocational follow-,up studies, some of the simplest ^d most useful 
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analyses for two points in-time data (e.g., an in school measure of curriculum and an out of school 
measure of success on the job) would be t tests or simple correlations. However, since longitudinal 
studies of the typt^ possible in vocational education include so many uncontrolled variables which 
might confound the variable of interest, it is usually n(>cossary or at least us(>tul to employ more? 
sophisticated designs which at least attempt to sluUy oi ^iccouiit lui such ullix^ls in boine wav- 

It would be impossible in a publication of this length to discuss all of the problems and issues 
one could ftrwounter in employing all of the possible designs and slllitistical analyses useful in longi 
tudinal designs and analyses, at least some of these are discussed further here/ 



Change Scorm 

Whenever two observations over time are obtained on one variable, the possibility of a change 
from T1 to T2 exists. A change score results from the subtraction of an individual score obtained at 
T1 from that obtained at T2. Since many longitudinal studies are priitiarily interested in this type 
of change, it appears entirely reasonable to calculate such scores. The biggest problem with such 
scores is the fact that they are usually highly unreliable. This is because a change score contains all 
of the error variance present in the T1 score plus the error variance present in the T2 score. Therefore, 
whenever the variable of interest in the type of measure which is likely to be of low reliability (e.g., 
attitude), the resulting change score is doubly unreliable. Trying to relate or attribute such a score to 
some independent variable (e.g., vocational program) is extremely risky. When group (as opposed to 
individual) data are used, this problem disappears because error, being random, cancels itself out 
when aggregated. 

A second problem with change scores is their tendency to be negatively correlated with the 
pre or T1 score. This occurs because the subjects with the lowest scores are those most likely Xq 
change. (This can be due to either >egr«sion effect or because there it more room for change.) The 
employment of analysis of cover iance (when all of the assumptions are met) using the pre or T1 
score at the covariate is probably the best way to handle change, but some of the problems are still 
present. (For further information on change scores see Nunnally-chapter 5 in Nesselroade and Reese, 
1973; Wohlwill, 1973; and Morel I -chapter 9 in Abramson, Tittle, and Cohen, 1979.) 



TMt-R«tMt Effact 

In general, this problem arises from subjects being repeatedly measured either with the same 
measure or as part of the same study over time. In the case where the same measure is applied over 
several times, it is difficult to. know if changes which occur are the result of any treatment or normal 
develo^ent or simply the effecLof learmn^bout the measure. Even when different measures or 
data irFcoiiocted over time, the cumulafiveeffect to exposure to being measured or followed-up 
could hive «n effect. This effect depends on the variables Involved, and some variables (e.g., attitude) 
are more likely to be affected than others (e.g., salary). According to Campbell and Stanley, there 
are several threats to validity that could be Involved here: testing, instrumentation, or the interaction 
between testing and treatment.^ 



• The rtadtr is encouragBd to review the Sage University Paper Series on Quantitative Applications in the Social 
Sciences (1978-1979). This series of methodological works prdvides introductory discussions and demonstrations 
of Virloui data analyiii techniques appjicable to longitudinal studies. In particular the following documents are 
recommended: 1) Cohort Ant/ytit by Norval D. Glenn, 2) TJnw Series Anafyti$: Regms/on Tbchnlqut by Charles 
W Oitrom Jr.. 3) Ecological Inference by Laura Irwjn Lanflbein and Allan J. Lichtroan, 4) Multiple Indicators: 
An Introduction by John L. Sullivan and Stanley Feldman, 5) Exploratory Data Analysis by Frederick Hartwig 
with Brian E. Dearing, 6) Analyzing Panel Data by Gregory B. Markus. 
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The Hawthorne effect is also a possit)ility here. One ot the- ways m wint ii lins iy^)« ol aWvx.i i.ti.. 
at least be observed or measured, if not corrected, is to match cross sectional and longitu(Jinal desujns 
for the same cohort and examine the changes that appear over time longitudinally with changos that 
(Hxut ov«M samples r.i OSS sw.lion.illy. ( For jui tlu;i mloimation dii thih i)I i)l.loin. s(>(> Wohlwill. 1073 ) 

Analysis of Covarianc© 

For several reasons, analysis of covariance is a necessary and useful tool in longitudinal research. 
These reasons include: correction for nonequivalont groups on one or more variables (covanates), 
increasing the power of a design hy eliminating extraneous sources of variance, and assessing change 
or gain by using tho pretest as a covariate (as opposed to using gain or change scores). Although 
problems exist in using any statistics (i o . through tho violation of assumptions), analysis of covariance 
(ANCOVA) is particularly sensitive to distortions resulting from tho violations of assumptions and 
measurement error. The most widely discussed of these problems is that associated with the assump- 
tion of homogeneity of regression/That re, that the correlation between the covariate and the 
dependent variable is equal for all groups.^When this is not the case, the adjustment in the dependent 
variable will be biased in either direction (e.g., program effect may be overestimated or underestimated). 
A second and less obvious problem with ANCOVA is that resulting from random measurement error m 
the covariate (or pretest). This condition results in an under-adjustrnent in tf^e dependent variable and 
can easily lead to spurious results. (For further discussion of these and other problems with ANCOVA, 
s^e Cook and Campbell, 1979.) 

Multiple Regression Analysis 

Probably the most used form of statistical analysis with longitudinal data is some type of linear 
model or multipl^egression analysis (MRA). Within this category of analysis are included not only 
the single equation MRA which can be used as an analysis of variance (ANOVA) or an analysis of 
covariance (ANCOVA), but aho more complex configurations such as commonality analysis (CA) 
and path analysis (PA).* The concept of CA as discussed by Cooley and Hohnes is based on the 
construction of all meaningful structural equations or regressions within an evaluation model to 
examine the patterning of unique and shared variance among the variables. A third approach to- 
using MRA is that of path analysis (PA), which allows for the decomposition of the MRA into direct 
and indirect effects, thus allowing for better examination of causal inferences. Examples of some of 
these MRA approaches with longitudinal studies in vocational educatiqn evaluation can be seen m 
the works of Moss (1968), Kaufman et al. (1967), Kapes et al. (1974), and Currey et al. (1975). 

The problems associated with the use of MRA are similar to those involved with the use of any 
complex statistical procedure. Hovyever, several of these problems that are common to all three of 
the above-described MRA approaches stem from the way in which variables are either added to or 
taken from the various models. Depending on this order and the relationship or correlations among 
the va/iables, conclusions reached concerning the unique contributions of any of the variables can 
changb drastically. A good example of this is the problem caused by. multicollinearity, a high degree 
of corVelation among the independent variables. An illustrHbn of the problem can be seen when 
two independent variables are highly related (e.g., father's occupational level and father's educational 
level) and both of these variables together account for a large part of the variance in the dependent 



• For a succinct introduction to multivariate statistical methods, the reader is referred to: M.M. Tatsuoka, "Multi 
Variate Analysis in Educational Researcfi," in Review of Research in Education, ed. F.N. Kerlinger (Itasca, Illinois: 
F.E. Peacock, 1973), pp. 273-319. V 
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variable (e.g., student's occupational aspiration). When the partial r (Kjression coefficients for oacU 
independent variable are tested for significance, tfioy are found to bo nonsignificant, loadiru) to the 
ridiculous conclusion that although father's orcupational and educational level toql^her are powerful 
|)rcdictois of student's occuf)ational asf)ifation level, neitluM of tluMu !n(livi(tucilly lue significant 
piediclois. (I oi luilhei i)«sciiss»un dI inulliLullmudMlv, M3t3 Ashci, lU/b, p. *Ul.) 

A particular problem with the use of MR A models witfi time series or repeated measur^?s type 
studies is that of autocorrelation, a correlation among residuals or errpr terms. Autocorrelation 
occurs because events in time tend to be more highly correlated over phorter periods of time than 
over longer periods of time. This results in correlated as opposed to ii^dependent error terms as 
required in MRA. When autocorrelation is present, the standard error* useil to calculate significance 
are hiase<1 downward, resulting m inflated fintfings pf significance. Hie MK:t)iiiinended solution to 
this problem is to use the relatively new autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) mo(Jels. 
(See Cook and Campbell, 1976, Chapter 6.) 



Measurement Error 

Although error is a problem in all types of research, it is particularly troublesome in any research 
which involves many variables or repeated measurement with the Same variable. When measurement 
errof is random, its result is unreliability of the measures involved. The problem of unreliability does 
not result in any systematic bias except that it causes all relationships to be attenuated or under- 
estimated (i.e., the estimate of relationship is conservative). While corrections for attenuation are 
possible, they become difficult when a multivariate analysis is involved. When random error is likely . 
to be present, one method of handling it is to aggregate the data into some meaningful groups (e.g., 
classes). In this way random error, by definition, Will cancel itself out, resulting in more stable scores. 
This solution, howevei^, also sacrifices something in loss of opportunity to examine co\n^riance at the 
individual level. 

An even more serious problem of measurement error is that which is nonrandom. Errors of this 
type result in invalidity because they systematically bias a measure either upward or downward. In 
longitudinal or time-series studies the bias may be present at some data points and not at others, 
thereby injecting a confounding factor which might be interpreted as a change or efiect. 



Confounding Variables 

The very fact that a study is being conducted over time raises the possibility of a number of 
confounding factors which are concomitant with time. These include age and time interactions, time 
of measurement effects, age effects/ pohort effects, and developmental or matu rational effects. No 
statistical treatment of Ibngitudinal data can remove or isolate these effects. A possible solution to 
these problems is the use of simultaneous longitudinal and cross-sectiohal designs such^^as the three- 
factor model proposed by Schaie wbich differentiates between cohort sequential, time-sequential; 
apd cross sequentlal designs. (For further information see Wohlwlll; 1973, Chapter 7,) 
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Adminittration and Managemunt Hrobiein* 



Financial Problami 

The ortiwioryof financial prohloins can itself Im broken down into M lonst two sulK^atmjorM's: 
(1) those doalinq with tho prol)iems of qnttinq tiindinq ov«r h loncj pwiuxi o\ iinu;, .<nil (^I.Uiu.l; 
dealing with the various cost considerations involved in conducting such d study. Althouyli any 
person or organization involved in educational research faces the problem of writing proposals, 
usually on a year-by-year basis, to get the funds necessary to operate, this problem is ijuch more 
apparent when the iKoject is a longitudinal study. Tho problem results from the fact that a I w 
amount of monny needs to be committed over a relatively lond period of time (e.g., ten or twenty 
year^) inbrder to he sure tho \no\iH:\ can he completed. Furthermore, a considerable amount ot that 
money neoiis to bo spent before any return for the investment is realized. Aitfiough monies lot 
'research in vocational education became available as a result of the Vocational Education Act of J 96 J 
and subsequent amendments, that money has ysually had conditions attached that make funding a 
longitudinal study over more than three years in length difficult, ifnot impossible. Altbough the^ . 
VDS project was able to secure funds betv^^Ben the fall of 1968, wheh the first data were collected, ; ; 
through the spring of 1 976, when the last of the dissemination activities was corT>pleted, money ^or 
the planneii four to seven year follow up after graduation ha;s not been forthcoming. Swei-al attempts 
to secure such funds wpre unsuccessful. :? ' > 

The second concern is how to spend available funds most effectively. The following^types Of , 
questions must be answered. How much should be spent ori incentives? Wh^t is it worth to improve . 
the quality of the data collefction instruments? How should staff funds be spent (e.g., on more lower- 
salaried graduation assistants or fewe> higher-salaried trained professionals)? Should supplies be 
ordered in larger quantities for use in future years at a per unit savings? Should rjiore costly interyiow 
methods be used to increase return rate? Is the cost of verifying the keypunching (at twice the cost) 
worth the reduction in errors?* 

Per90nnel and Location Problems 

Again, as is the case with funding, all research activity needs answers to the questions concerning 
who will conduct the research and where the research will be housed, administratively and physically. 
These questions take on yided significance jn the case of longitudinal studies because they must be 
answered satisf«torily for such a long period of time. Not many people or institutions can '"ake the 
kind of commitment necessary to conduct a ten- or tvyenty year study. When this problem is considered 
along with the funding problem, it appears that fewer still would be wise to make such a ^ommi men^ 
However, in order for such a study even to get started, either an institution or,a person (and preferably 
both) need to sponsor it with the commitment to'tinish. 

Those few notable longitudinal studies which have sun/ived were sponsored by both individuals 
and institutions. For example, the Carser Pattern Study (CPS) had the commitment of Donald Super 
and Columbia University Teachers Ccm^;Pro/tlct TALENT, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the American Institute for Research ( Al R), and Joljn Flanagan for support; Youth m 
Transition has had Jerald Bachman and the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research (ISR); 
the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) have had the Center for Human Resource Research at Ohio 
State Department of Labor, and Herbert Pames; and the Longitudinal Study of Educational Effects 



The reader is encouVaged to review the publication: Guidelines and Practiees for Follow-up Studies by S.J. 
Franchak and J.E. Spirert pp. 101-104j 



has the support of HEW and the National Center tor Educational Statistics to back it up. The VDS 
project Is an example of a longitudinal study without the necessary long term support of either money, 
Institution, or people, although those who initiated the project had, perhaps naively, believed it could 
bo completeti Tho California SLS is an ox«mpl« whoro sponsoisliip by both individiials and insti 
luUons isvuiy inipoiianl in ihc iuccOii and buivivu! of a lonuitiulin.)! effort 

Even when the funds antj^a long term personal and institutional commitment are present, there 
still are many year-to-year problems, including the turnover of key personnel, the hiring and training 
of short term and part time workers (this training may be extensive because of the need for uniformity 
of procedure or precision required of certain tasks), the physical storing and/or moving of records, 
addresses, and pfione number changes of office staff, and the possible loss of stamina and interest of 
nil involved. 



Public Relations and Communications 

Regardless of the point at which the data collection is started for a longitudinal study, there is 
a need to spend a considerable amount of time in public relations and communication activities with 
school personnel as well as the students involved in the study. Neglecting this activity could result in 
a loss of a great deal of data and perhaps the entire study. Public relations and communication activities 
we important because the students, in school, and the community can only measure the signififcance 
of the study through the statements, attitudes, and demeanor of the research staff. 

If extensive dbta are to be collected while the students are in school, students and key school 
personnel must feel positively toward those who are spending so much time disrupting the norrrial 
school schedule. It may even be necessary to follow the provisions of the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974 (the Buckley Amendment) ancl obtain written consent of the parents. In 
this case, the slightest amount of bad publicity can virtually ruin the sample through refusals to 
participate. 

.Even after the sample has graduated, the predisposition of the students and their parents toward 
the study will likely affect the cooperation necessary to collect continual follow-up data. All public 
statements, both written and verbal, as well as off-the-cuff personal statements, need to be considered 
in light of their potential public relations effect. No school or community person should be considered 
too unimportant to be given proper respect. An example from the VDS project will help to make the 
point here. 

During the first year of data collection at one of three schools, profect staff members spoke with 
a cafeteria worker (instruments were administered to groups using the school cafMeria) who had ove^ 
i)eard the directions for filling out a biographical information sheet which contained some questions 
about family background. The cafeteria worker expressed some misgivings about both th^ propriety 
of such personal questions and the staff member's beard. (The school dress code prohibited beards^ 
^ for both students a>id school personnel*) The discussion was amicable and presumed harmless. As it 
turned out the cafeteria worker later express^id her concern in a phone call to the local "Open Mike" 
radio program and soon the whole community was raising questions about the research activity. An 
emergency meeting of the school board was called and the project staff found itself providing con- 
siderable explanation in order to salvage the study. > 
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Ditt«mination of Rmaarch Retuttt 

Although all research projects have the problem of finding a way to "-eport the results to at least 
the funding Loncy lonqltudinni studios? hnvo one additional problem That is, for the most part they 
not fil« final reports since the research .s almost never final. Giv.n the long term over wh.ch data 
is analyzed there is need tor a mechanism tor some type ol pe, uuiic ..po. u.»g Wi.t^m. \ u. if'^^' i^'^;'^". 
thi reporting process needs to be tied in with requests lo, fu, the, data col uct.on (e.g., a nemlcute, 
to participants). In order to be able to handle all of these needs, it is wise ^o[,^he pro,ect staff to et 
up a Sfilll and coordinated dissemination system at the start of the study. This system should 
include: 

1. Computerized mailing lists 

2. A system to add and cbafige aikiiesstis 

3. An approach to pu*)lishing brief and attractive summaries 

4. A format for interim reports 

5. A policy concerning conference papers and journal articles 

6. A printing process arrangement 

7. A news release format and procedure 

8. A catalogue of standard replies to requests for reports and information 

The longer the period of time over which the longitudinal study will run, the more important it is 
that the system is set up initially. 

Several examples of dissemination activities undertaken as part of the VDS study may be 
helpful here. Since the study was designed to run approximately ten years, it ^« "[^r^'^J^^^^^ 
decided to separate the reporting of particular project studies from reports required by the funding 
ag^mln orX o do this a separate monograph series. Vocational Development Study Senas, was 
pubMsh^ with monographs eventually membering through twenty-one. The monograph cover and 
format t^re of a standard design which could be used for all reports. A printing service was arranged 
o hand^ n printing. It was evident by the time the third monograph was produced that a rnailmg 
nst which could be easily added to and which could generate labels for mailing was needed. It al«) 
l;:;:ame evident tf^at while many individuals were receiving the -^^^S^^P^^'J^^ 
For this reason, a small, two- to four-page summary printed on blue paper to attract the "-eader wM 
Lded to the beginning of each monograph. As the project progresse^, this notion of blue Pafl« was 
.:;?ended into a monthly newsletter which reported a single aspect of '^^^ ^^'Z^n^^^^^ 
was published throughout the year with a different color for each month. The ^lifornia SLS provid<| 
neXters^nd the annual reports to supporting members and relevant others. Formats are adopted 
to the needs of the individual groups. 
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Summary | 

Basic strategies and procedures for designing, planning, and conducting longitudinal studies of^ 
former vocational students requi'^- attention to detail and adIuMenue to the i:anons of loseaich and 
evaluation. The identification of cont«nt for this chapter was df»voloi^<Hl from th<> rf»<;iflts of prwiou!; 
longitudinal efforts, recognized research and evaluation literature, personal expeiience one authoi's 
experience with the Pennsylvania Vocational Develop Study ( VDS), and another author's experience 
with the Statewide Longitudinal Study for theXalifornia Community Colleges (SLS)-and information 
obtained from state and local vocational educators. 

Specifications for longitudinal studios must moot minimum criteria to achieve the high quality 
necessary to make them useful. Borrowing from commonly used criteria for evaluations in general, 
one undertaking longitudinal efforts must strive to develop specifications which have a higli level of 
objectivity/ relevance, reliability, significance, validity, and timeliness. 
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APPENDIX 
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^5 



Introduction 



The Appendix contaihs examples of instruments used for longitudinal studies in vocational 
education at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. The first example presents a set (one-, 
three , five , and seven year) of follow up instruments used in a comprehensive high school. The 
second example is a one-year follow up which was to be used in subsequent follow ups on a longi- 
tudinal basis. In addition, as defined in the text, the Vocational Development Study (VDS) used an 
extensive assortment of inventories and tests in collecting data as students progre^ed in school from 
gradef nine through twelve. THis study involved samples of students from three school districts. 
Students in both the comprehensive high school and s«:ondary area vocational schools comprised 
the population. 

The third example represents a list of questions used in longitudinal instruments for the 
California Community College Statewide Longitudinal Study. Reference to this study is found in 
Chapter 1 1 1, which highlights certain strategies and procedures for longitudinal studies. 

The final example contains instruments developed by the Tex-SIS Support Services for the 
follow-up of the Texas community college students. The instrument package contains one-, three-, 
and five-year follow-up instruments. Other instruments in the longitudinal follow up package include: 

• a non-returning student follow-up 

• an employer follow-up 

an adult and continuing education follow-up. 
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FOLLOW UP SURVEY OF GRADUATES 



By •niw«rlf>g lh« following qutillons yoo can help us lo plan belief educalionai progfams tor present high school 
aUKlenta The inlOrn>allon you relurn will be used lof educalional purposes only Thank you lor your coop«rnlion aiul 
aulitence In compleling this survey Your name will nol be released or othen^^ise connected with the miormniion yoii 
provide 



KtAft« Ah*wM tHl^ttM* IN tMil »u*vfy iV placing an *'X" in t'mi s6x 

NMTTOJMfU^^ 

NO [xairT i rn lll 



(FirslName First Rease) NAME LL 1 ^ \ I 1 ^ n TTTj J J^l^lfl^^^ 
PRESENT MARITAL S|^TUS(Ch«:k One) 1 [.] Single 2tJ Married 3 C ) p^vol^:ed ^11 Separated 
IF MARRIED. PLEASE GIVE MAIDEN NAME DLTTTTTlJ-P^J?^ 



f 



AND WIFE OR HUSBAND S NAME 



u ly 40 41 a: 41 44 *s *(^ *f 4A *9 N> ^» 

[XEixixrrixrr] 

^3 \* i« «B en 



(Number arxj Name) . 

STREET pDDDCixixrixrxixrxrixn 



tj B4 (Ij « «U, M M 70 71 71 ?4 7S Ffl 7 7 7(1 79 (W B» «^ 

(Ho fll NO ^tf«MI 

XJULJJLiJLXEiDmnn s.a.e 



city 



□□ 

W 100 



Code □nam 



g(i 01 gi^ 0^ 44 9% M <w 

Area Code 

PHONE NUMBER □□□ □□□□ Gfaduale ol (Chock 0^#^« 

106 lO; to* iDV no m? n, 114 

1 1 Alma n Ashley i IBealOty I IBreckenrldge nPultbn 

ISt Lours ( IShepherd 



H)' HV '0! H14 



(Mthaca LlMt Pleasant I ISacredHeart 



Check the word that best describes the training you received at the Area Center 
17 111 Very Good 2 I 1 Good -3(1 Average 4 1 1 Poor 

The classes you look at the Area Center were your (Check One) 
21 1 n 1st Choice 211 2nd Choice 3 I ) 3rd Choice 

The occupational counseling you received at the Area Center was (Check One) 

22. 1. □ Very Helplul 2 I 1 Helplul 3 I ) No Help 4 ( I Received None 



The instruction you received al the Area Center (Check One) 
23 1 □ Needed more lab 2 I 1 Needed more theory 
4 n Needed mpre lab and theory 



3 1 ! Both ^ere adequate 



How much contact have you had with the Center since graduation? (Check One) 

24 1 □ Some 2. □ None * 

Which of the following statements describes your present status'^ 

25 I am now employed 2 1 1 Full time (30 hrs. + wk ) 3(1 Part Time (Le ss than 30 hrs) 

4 □ I am not now employed 6 ( J Graduate has deceased 



29 
33 

Source 



Office Use Only SU 



1 (1 1 am a homemaker 
1 i : I am looking lor a |ob 

2. 1 ! I am nol looking tor a |ob ' ' 

f^. Oberrander, Mt. Pleasant Schools Longitudinal 
FoXl,oW"Up Studiei^ (Mt. Pleasant, Michigah: 
. Mt. Pleasant Public Schools, 1979). 
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S7 



35 



1 [ ArPfiV 2 r Navy 3 t^AirfoiCft 4 Naliofml rtim»d 
5i:C(MttOu«^ eUMartnti 7 11 RwMrvtt 6. Veteran 

1 [ ' lamatuHnmttiudeni02 hf% or mora) 

2 n lamapariiirmsiu(lani<Usst^n 12 hrs) 



PART 2 -EMPLOYED 
OmECTIONS 



n^TSu ARE EMPLOYED FULL OR PART TIMI NOW. OK IF YOU AMC IN THE MIIITARY, PLEASE COMPLETE 
THt» PART OF TWE tURVlY.QTMERWHE 00 OIRiCtLY TO PART I, UNEMPLOYlP tEgklWO WORK. 

Namao^Employar I I I I PI I I i I 1 I M M I 



M ir 3» 40 41 47 4) 44 4t 



0»<««44*n«r 



T3r 



"TOT 



County (Check Ono) 46 1 t ) Isabella 2 [J Gralk>t 3 fl Dare 4 n Mecoela 

5. □ Mk|and e □ Saotnaw 7. □ omer »n Slate 6 □ Other out State 

Job TMIe ^ . . . 

In relation to the classes I took at the Area Center, my )cb It: (Check^One) 

50 1 n Directly Related 2 □ Somewhat Related 3 □ Not Related 

In addition to training you. what did your lAre* Center dolo HELP you FIND a job? (Check ALL that apply) 

54 in Told me about )ob openings 

55. I D Sent me fof ari intef view ^ 

56 1 □ Taught me to fill out a tob application 

57 1 , □ Qave informatk)n about me to my employer 

M r □ Other (Pteaae 8peclfy)__ , ^ 

59 1 Q None of the above 

Who helped you to find a job? (ChecIC ALL that apply) 

60 I D Area Center Counselor 

61 r 1. □ Teacher or coop coordinator 

62 1 □ Parer^t. other relative or friend 

63 I D Area Oenler Plecement Office 

64 i.aPubt)c«fTiployfvientao«nQy 

65. 1. a Private employment aoency 

66. i.DOoMeo6ptoc«fMnt office 

67 I D Ottw (Pfeeee 8peclfy)__^: ^ 

66 1. □ NoonebutmyeeN 

On your present )obv how well did your Area Center program tram you to work with 
60. I.OVeryOood 2. □ Qood 3. DAverAgt .4. □ Poor 

How long have you been wortcMig tor your preeent employer eH>c# 9radu6tion? 

70. 0 60^0. I.Dlyr 2. □2yr. 3^3 3yr 4. D4yr 
5. DSyf. ' 6. □6yr. 7. D7^ 




•or? 



th^batkmlti 



On your jpreeent job* how much do you uae thfSi9batlofUi1 tMiming you received et the Area Vocational Education Center'' 
74. I.GAtol 2, D8onf>t 3. GHardlyanJ 4 D r:jro 

"bverall. how aatlilled are you wlth^your preteni iob? (Check ONE Only) 
76. 1 . □ Very aetlalled 2. □ Somewhat satisfied 3. D Not very satisfied 
4.D NotatalTeatiefled 



On my preeent |ob I am paM about 



per hour. 
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PART 3 UNCMPLOYEO ■ SEEKING WOR^ 
DIRECTIONS 

y6u A<H PitlAlMTLY UNIMriOY IPltfnniiriS^ QOMPLETE PART OF 

imtvi^foTHll!^ TO PART 4 rUHTHER gPU CATjS^^ „ 

Who have you asked for help In flr>djn6»|ofcC?(Ch^^^ . 
I ) Area Center Counselor 
[] Teacher or co op coOrdmtilOf 
f .l Parenl,a!her relative Of tnend 

n Af#a CemefPtjjcemBnt Olltce > 
n Public emrtflyt^nl agency ^ ^ ' * 

lb Private emp|oy«^t agency . . - 
D CoHegep^acem^nt office ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• □ Other (Pfeaae specify) , — ^f-^-^j-^ - ^ 

L] None of the above ' . 

PART 4 . FURTHErt EDUCAtlON 
DIRECTIONS 



i> YOU AWt MOW ATTtt<DINQ SC HOOL OW AWE ^NWOLHD IN A TWAININO OR APPRENTlCeftHtf PROORAM. 



Narw of Schop*. Traioing, or Aoprentice program. _ 



'■ ^- • UUULJJ 

-a—-" — — ■ — ■"" — "- '-'-iF'^^ — ^ / ^ " "" 



104 • lamenfollpdma J I 6i?io b.Oneyeaf. 2 I : Two year 

104 lamenfoiipo ^ ^ Fouf year '6 1 Five year 7 I " Undecided program 

105 , -rttveyoogrtduateif? ' I't' .^^s 2 i ' No ' , , 

lOfl Are you still attending'? 3 1 ' Yes ' • No •■ , - " ^ 

Mymajorareaof tfainingis : . . - - - — . 

107 \n\elattontotheclasse9ltookattheAreaQenie.,rTiyma)orareaoltram^^^^^ (CheckOne) , • 

b , 1 . U Directly Related 2- 1 , Somewhat Related ., . ■ 3 I ■ Not Related 
1^7. in your ma)or areVol'^udyo. tra.nmg. hiw.much 'do you use the vocal1on4l' training you received at the Area 
'□Alot ' -I Some I" Hardly Any - r None ' v f 

t ■ : > - . ' " 

Chkk ALL who assisted you m imdmg »hd'or gettihg your present educational program 
" fl Area Ceo4er Counselor ^ _ 

O Teacher or.co-op coorriiriator 

Parent, Other relative or'friend^ ^ ' 
b Area CentelPlacem^t Office ' ^ 
'\ □ Tralrtnftor^qprentice^profiram Recruiter ♦ 

□ Other^Please specify)' I—— ^ v-^ ^ -z 

'* n No one but myself , - ^ 

^ QOTOPAttTSA 



> 



7!omm«nt« •ncfTcTr^uootslions 



PART 5 - COMMENTS 



I. 



r 



1 r 



1 



_l l_ 

SCHOOl Utf ONtY 



Z O. E. Codt 



Nim# of Program 



3 

ta 

4. 

0) 



If an AREA CENTER, report c**^ ' ^^opt 

sludanl's home district ld«ntilic*tion 



LL 



Information obtalnad by 
ttlaphona contact 
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7-0 



infoimatlun v*hj 
thit turvey Your n«m« wlH not b« r«loii«Kl or 



othdrwiMi ronnm:tml with th« information Vn" piovldo 



PI F A??F ANfWFn IMF ITFMS IN THIS SUMVtY HY PL AClN(i AN "X* IN 
CMOICI 

t T 



1MI HOX NIXl lO HU MISPONSI OI YOUM 



I I l.j.l i 1 I l-l 1 i I 
1 2 :) 4 b 0 ; H 9 to 11 1^ M 

PAin I 

LninFCTJONS F VFMYONF SHOULD COMPL F Tt PA^RT l_j 

M -Q-ixn-nTTn 

IT) 10 1 7 in 19 ?o ';i V? 



- iimri] 



MiHclIn 
Init ml 



Pr«ieotM«ilt«lStatut (Check On«l 1& I 1 Singlo 

1 



jA M\ Jf A\ Ji) M) ^^ -^'t ' 



1 Miirrlod 

2 3^ 



M maf lied, pleate give ouildon nnino |^ j |^| [ J_ [ [_ 



38 3«) 40 41 A'J 4^44 4b 4ti 4 / 4H 40 bO b 1 



and wifo or husband's name 
(No Route No.) 



Street 

Number 



52 53 54 5b 56 57 58 59 CO 61 

(Pleate write Street Na me & Apt, or Lot No.) 

Street 
Nanio 
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City 



Zip 
Code 



en 



84 



Area Coda 



Phone 
Number 



mmn 



Groduaje oi: (Chock One! 16 



106 



AIniu 
Ashley 
Bool Guy 
Breckenridge 
Fulton 









5 




Ithuca 


6 




Mt. Pleasant 


7 




SBCrod Hoait 


8 




St. LxH|it 


9 




ShepherH 



18-20 Check tho word that beit describe, the training you received at the Area Center: 

1 n Very Good 2 □ Good 3 C.l Average 4 [ 1 >oor 
26-28 Which o» the Jollowing itatementi de«:rlbei your pro.ent status? (Chnck all that 8,n>lyl 

Employod Port Timo (Leii than 
6 The graduate hai decoa»ed 

1 n S.U. (OFFICE USE ONLY) 



g Employed Full Time (30 hr.. +) 3 IZl Employod Port Timo ( Le.. than 30 hr. ) 



33 



Not employed 
29 1 C] I am e homemaker 

1 CD A am looking for a job 

I am not looking for a job 
34 I am/will be/have bean in the Military Service (by Januaiy 19791- Which branch? 

1 □ Army 2 □ Navy 3 O Air Force 4 CI National Guard 

6 □ Coast Guard 6 □ Marines 7 □ Reserves 8 □ Veter 
1 CD I am a full time student 

36 



C 2 CD I am a part time student 

Source: ^l. Oberlander, (Mt. Pleasant Public Schools, 
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71 



DltU I I U)NS I OM I'AM I 



IF Y(^U AMt' FM»M.OYf-0 FIM I (>H MAMI I IMt NOW ()M II YOM AMI IN 1 MK MIM 1 AMY IM I AS! <( )M»M I I I I MIS l*AM I 

i M 1 1 n M iM\ I c u Ml mviM I > mm I 1 1 ^ 1 1 m' xi n i m »m i mm i i n» v i 



NiwiM» of ComiMny 

✓ 



City Slntn ^Ip t 'ulM 

4/-4l}Coumy (Chuck Unu ) 1 I 1 luilwllii * I 1 Gi»iiot ^ I 1 'i I I Mimdmm 

6 I 1 MUlland 9 L 1 Sinjlnaw 7 I 1 Othm In itnto H I | Othei not state 



Job Title: 



If 



bl In lulnttun U) ihu rl»»»»» I tt)()k m thn Atnn CotUor . my joh is (ChiK k Ono) 

1 I I Dirm-tly Mttlntful J 1 1 .Soni«vvt»iit Molntml ^ I 1 Not Mel«tml 

71 73 How long have you t)een working for your present etnployer since graduation? 

L']emo. 1 Q 1 yr. ?( ]?yrt- 3 [ ] 3 yrs. 4 ( ] 4 yri. 

f) I ] 5yn. G I ] Oyrs. 7 ] 7 yit. 

/b 7 7 On yoiji present job. how much do ytni use the vocmiondl tiaining you loceiveii at the Aiea Vocational Education Center? 
1 I ] A lot 2 I ] Some 3 L J Hardly any 4 I J Nor>« 

79-81 Overell. how satisfied are you with your piesent |ob7 (Check Onlyl 

1 n Very Satisfied 2 L I Soimwhat Satisfied 3 LJ Not Very Satisfied 

4 17] Not At All Satisfied 

86-97 On my pieiOMt |oh I am paid Htwut poi lunii 

PART 3-FURTHeR EDUCATION 
DIRECTIONS FOR PART 3 



IF YOU ARE NOW ATTENDING SCHOOL OR ARE ENROLLED IN ATRAINING OR APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM, PLEASE 
COMPLETE THIS PART OF THE SURVEY OTHERWISE, G O DIRECTL^TO PART 4-COMMENTS. ^ 



Narr>e of School, T^iining, or Apprenticeship program: 



City .State 4^ OFFICE USE ONLY 

□ □ □ □ □ 
98 99 too 101 102 

104 I am enrolled In a: 1 CJ 6 mo. 5 □ One year 2 □ Two year 

3 CI] Four year 6 □ Five year 7 □ UndecWed program. 

105 Have you graduated? 1 □ Yei 2 □ No 

106 Are you itlH attending? 1 □ Yes 2 O^No 

i 

My major area of train jnig is: ^ ^ 



107 4n relatioh to the claMei I took at the Area Center, my m^Jor area of training or itudy ii: (Check One) 

1 □ Directly Related 2 □ Somewhat Related 3 □ Not Related 



4 



PART 4-COMMENTS 



ANY COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS- YOU MAY AHVE CAN BE WRITTEN EITHER IN THE SPACE BELOW OR YOU MAY 
ENCLOS€ ANOTHER SHEET. INCLUDE ANY TYPE OF ASSITANCE YOU MIGHT NEED NOW OR THINGS YOU WOULD 
HAVE LIKED TO HAVE HAD IN YOUR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. . 
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U IftMMCAT* MOW YOU PIIL AtOOT TIH fOLLOWIPW IT ATtMtNT* 
fIttfOMDIN IMI rOll(WIN(» MANNIR 



tOfOC 00 



>IM«A«fllt 



ft ; J i ' I I AMPHOUOOr MY HIOHlCHOOl 

U U 4J k I 

r, n M M iiifiaroRIANIfOflMVHiaHtCHOOl TOHAVl A 

t t i ?i I WIlHIINtrOOTiAU TIAM 

• 4 1 J V I AM FHOUO Of MY HOMIinWft 

• V 1 V V MYrtiaHKHOOl UAtHinHAWtUUHl AUUODJUI. 

; V j' V T MYHIQHICHOOlOUIOAIICiPBOOBAMHAlOONI AOOOOJOI 



i& liMMCATI HOW YOU PIIL ABOUT THI rOLLOWIPHI ITATllMINTl INTiniN 

r • ' . KlIhNUINrOBMlOOHUBBlN! IVINIIISIMPOBIAN! 
i * ' ' ' FOB UltMMWIlf VOTING 



k' 4 y V V vOTIM«l«AflUH>MlWUTY. 

o u U u k( 

E 4 S ( 1 PiOflllNiOVlRMMNT AMIAtlCAUYHONItT 

C 4 9 f V lAMPflOVDTOHAItAMIItlCAN 

S 4 5 J V COUHTlAMTOOIOrTOIITHOttWHOIMAKTHilAW 

V J 1 V ciii/iMiHouioii ACiiviiNioCAiroimci 

.» '« J y V IAMB UNIONS ARI IMPOHIANI 10 iHt WORKINO MAN 



IN vgon oriNiow mow imtohtant ii iach or TWi followimo mamm pow woukihq at 

A PAltlCULAII JOB. 



l-UMWOflTANT 

>-Of UTTLI IMPORT ANCl 



>-MODIIIATtLV IMfOflTANT 
*-lMPOf^TANT 



; ; 1 J V THIWOBKISSIIMUIAIINO lOMt 

i J J I V THliOICAJlUAOTOtiTTiUJOM 

U U U U 4J 

E S E E ^ TWIWAMtPAJOAMOOOD. 

S S J E S TMiWOWtMIMMWITHITAlOTOfmiHOl 

S J ; J V THiJgiriTlllfTdllYPlXllOHIM 

L u U U u 

i J 1 I 7 inAIIOffOHTWHTYTOUt«IIYTMIII1ll«AllOtACKQPIOUilO 

B ; S ! 7 ICANMMMOF AJOItVtNlNHAHDTlMil 

S S S J 1 ICAHHILP'OTHMflOfllTHMWHTHIiOi, 

B 4 9 t 7 lUKtMYCOVVDRIttMONTHiJOI. 

V 4 9 S 7 iHAVlPMEOOMANDiNOEPfNOtNCEONTHEJOt 



m ^P VOOAMCUMlNTLYOO«IWTO|eiQfil.00MH.lTlO«LY PART • AHOO»^ 

-IP YOU AM CWWWWTLV IMBLftMie, COMPtlTl PAUT C AMD DIM|OAIID PART* • • 
-IP YOU AfU CUHMNTLV U HlWPtOYiO . OOmiTl PART 0 AHD OltfllOAflD PARTI • * C. 
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10 MAII IHI VALUt or ft A(H ar 1HI r i)i tUWiNiJ 11 H(X>1 



1 8- 

m 



i? r « ^ S o 

c c c < < '"• 

I n I g 



MAIHI MA1U \ 



&ULNLL 



<) tOClAl SCIINCI 



0 HlilOHY 



n COMMinilAl un lUSINISS lULMSIS 



■) vuiAiiUNAi I uunsf s t»ni{fw 



i> HUMl ICUNUMICS 



iNDUil RlAi AR n 



I , -TV 

•"In ^< 



X 'Si 





00 
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o 



So 



A6? 
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1 > 

« 






* 




o < » 



° 5 ><S 
I ?! r. 



il 0 
Si, 



2JIO 



>: >: ? o 



II THt fOLLOWIlMQ OUftiTIONS SHOULD M ANSWtNID IN THIS MANNin 
I^MIONLY UNtATWACTOflY I-NIUTNAL 

IHMOtnATILY UMtATIU'ACrOflY 4-MOD«NATILY tATItr ACTONY 



ft-HrOHLV tATISFACIOnY 



I40W iATIt^lED ARE Y(Hi WITH THE FOLLOWING 
4 1/1 VOUn lOIAl HIGH SCHOOl f DUCAIIUNT 



'. . , ; V 1HE rREfAMATION YOUR HIGH SCHOOL (XKHKNCC HAS PROVinCU ion YOUR rUSI 
* ' . If CONOAHY lOUCATlOW 



n 4 I J I YOUn CHOICE or POST HIUH SCHOUUNSIIIUIIONS' 



14 9^1 YOUR CHOICE OF fOUCAIIONAI^MOOnAMT 



0 4 J 2 I THE LEVEL OF SUCCESS YOU HAVE eXPERIENCED THUS FAR IN YOUR EUUCATIDNAl PROGRAM? 



<O00<^a>CK*.€oM^O 

"—J Wl LmJ I-U ^ f 



m X 

i 



s 5 ; ^ J ^ 

m ^ ^ J 

2? « o }^ ^ 



I 5 I 



m 

m 



t 4 J i t THt OVERALLQUALITY OF THE PROORAMIN WHICH YQO ARE ENnOLLEOr 



;* « , ; V ^HE SERVlCiSYOUR HlQHSCHOOl GUIDANCE COUNSELOR PROVlUfU IN HELPING YOUSElKI 
GAIN ADMITTANCE 10 A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE? i 
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ERIC 



s 



IK» »»• 



MiNNfetOTA )AiiftrA( mm OUlftlUMNAint 



».»|-l/r.-,t »v 111 



'I '..nv , ... 'i^' ♦/ t , 



|>tvitft/K»iv mtMtrstyiHf W #Nh/( rf»##^i<'' Ki"/' tot* i»«w«n».i by nv» u.uh-.h 

K#«|t)ity Hi« iUt«rfi«nl III miiHl 

If yw i—\ IMH yiHit |oh yim rtK»f¥ lA*! yiM> i^^ik lw»»« 

If vmi fMl ihii viHJi io»« uiv»» v<Hi wA^f KcHi 9MtMKt9i1. rh#t* tl»« bon iindfi S »S«lii»»«ll 
ilvoin^wmi"^****^*"**" '".mf wi»»i|Hf« o« mil n»* »iO> a'v»» yn.. v»", .m»#.H'.i .I't.K 
thf bow «iiH>«i N (NviilMi S«ii«<i*4< 'Hii t)lllltll^*4i) 

,t fr«» II. #1 >»■... (I'll 0'»« » '^''"^ ' "'*' 

il V0». V»"'i U'V»» >•>'■' ^ f^*" f*-' 

(V«<> t)lltlitMti».M 

n#n»«iMWi lU iTATf rwnT m minrt w+in it»ttt4«f»o Mtw ••»r«/^* Ap*( t 

Do IhM fiw «// ii«Uni«nt« Pkat« ■iitwfi #wy (itin 

1^ fr^nl, »nd Akvi#*I 0»w« ■ ifi>« piciiuf u' voui f«#i"V9» tlWui vi»u' prfttfit fob 
Aik vov^iill H#* utiifitil «m I wiih iH**!:! i>l my |iW>? 
inf«ni I am v«>v *ilti iiiwrl of my job 

S nw*4ti I atti t«t<t(i»d vwiHi thii itiwi I of my |i>t) 

>V m****! I t » itornW v%h«|h#i I lot i»Hili»<< •»»»< ! "»V 

/)5 n^wil I •iMir.Miliiliwt WJtfi ffin BMWi' f' "'V 



ON MY PBISINl JOB, THIIH MOW I FIJI ABOUT 

1 BflNr. ABIF TOKfir BU5V All THI UMF 

2 THI tMANCf TOWOHK AlONl ON IHt JOB 

3 1HE CHANtt lOnO UIIHRINl \^HlNOSfH0M TIMI 10 UMl 

4 nU I'HANl l lOBI SUMIHIJOV iN 111! lOMMUNIl V 

5 nUWAVMV BOSS HANOnS MIS MtN 

B THECOMPt^lNCl Of IdYSuPtWviSOR INMAKINIIOICISIONS 

I BUNffABU 10 00 IHINI.S llfAl DON 1 liO AUAINSI MV CONSCHNCl 

I THE WAV MY JOB PRUVlOl S f OH SU AOV ( MPl OVUl N 1 

9 IHt iHAfibk 10 00 THINUS hOrfUlHlHClOPir 

10 THECHANCf TO UU PtOPll WHAT TO 00 

II THICHANLl lU nU SOMMHlNli THAT MAKlS USl Dl MY AeUHIIS 
1? IHt WAV LOMPANV POlUilS ^M PUT INI ofnALl H'l ^ 

13 MY PAY ANO TMf AMllUNl Of WORK » 00 

14 THC CHANCISFDR AOVANCIMFNT ON TIO^JUB 

15 THtrRElOOMTOOSEMYOWNJOOGtMtNl 

U fHt tHANCt TOTHYMYOWNMnHOUSOF OlllNt. THt JOB 
M 1HE WORKING CONDITIONS 

IB THE WAY MY CO WORKERS GET ALONG WITH EACH OTHER 

11 THE PRAISE ICETrOROOlNOAOOOOJOl '. ^ 
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D Q D D D 

VI k N M VM 

0 D U D 0 

vk t N m vo» 

D Q D D 11 

Vft t N M VUt 

Q D-Q D y 

Vt t N M VOft 

D D 0 D y 

vft & N uy voi; 

D u D B y 

VH fc N Ul VM 

D II n y B 

VI t N M V1>1 

0 u 0 y D 

vm I N M vcA 

fl y D y D 

vm t N M VM 

Q y fl y y 

V» I N ,M VM 

y y fl D y 

Vt f N M VM 

D y 0 fl 0 

Vt ft N M VIM 

fl y 0 fl fl 

Vt ft N M VM 

fl y fl u y 

VS f N oi vos 

0 Q 0 0 y 

VI ft N M VM 

fl fl fl y fl 

Vf f N d4 vm 

fl D D fl D 

VI I N M VM 



2fl THE FEEUNOOr ACCOMPllSHMENT I GET PROMTHE JOB U U U H U 

Piychology Hitpiith. U">ivc<ii»iy o' Mii»ni>oi« 
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California Community Collage Statewide Longitudinal Study 

Poit-Tett Queitiont 



The queslionMSAM Manual, p. 36 38) arc broken down into "t ssenluil Questions," Hicjhly 
Desirable Questions," and "Desirable Questions." The following questions, identified under these 
headings, would appear to be appropriate for ultimate use in the Statewide Study since they appear 
to address on a post basis some of the data elements selected for initial study. 



Essential Questions 

1 . What is your present employment status? 

Working full-time 

Working part time 

Not working, looking for a job 

Not working, not looking for a job 

Military service 

2. Which single statement best describes your present job? 

In an occupation for which I prepared while in college 
In an occupation related to my college training 
In a field not related to my college training 

Apprenticeship program (specify: _^ \ 

Not employed 

3. Are you attending college? 

Yes I. 
No 

If yes: College . 

Major 

Units Carried - 



Highly Desirable Questions 

4. How well did your college occupational training prepare you for the skills you need on your 

present job? 

Poorly 
Fairly well 
Well 

' 5. Do you feel that your college occupational training was important to you in getting your 
present job? 

Not at all 
Sonne 

A great deal 

I 

SOURCE: M.Stcphtn Sheldon tt Fmll T»rm Manuil: St»t»wld» Student Study to Supplement SAM. Los Angelei, California: 
Loi AnotlM Pi«rc« CoWt^, 1978. 
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6. What is your preient rate of pay? 

$1 .99 or l»«s per hour 
$2-$2.99 per hour 
$3-$3.d9 per hour 
$4-$4.99 per hour 
$5 or more per hour 



Dttimblt QuMtioni 

10. Were you employed prior to taking your work at college? 

Yei 

No 

If yet: At a lower level? 

Yes 

No 

At the same level? 
Yes 

No V 

/ 

14. If not employed in a field related to your occupational training, was your occupational 
training of value to you? 

Yet 
No 
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PROJECT FOLLOW-UP 



BSOIN HERE 

Thi« irtiofviclon II n««d«i] ttu vqual uppur - 
lunUy aducadon and rnploy»«n( rtpor(Ln|. 

M« Jtii 

U IHaiW. not ui Hi«|<«nLc Oilfln 
< l AfUn or J**! 1 1 i « U\«tuUi 

irjw 



ri««t« ii«k« corraccLont to Ch« Information tbov* If ntc«i««ry. 




PLIASI CHICK APWIOPtlAn tt 



SKTION A 



i» not 



WITHIN 



EVlRYOflt SHOlfLD AMSUIR 
THIS SKCTION. 



1 



lOur twO'Vtar coUaft? 



objaccLva in atCandlna 



tfcLtfl 

in ChLt 



j l jprovtm»nt of •Mlitlnf *'Job iklLLill 
. PfParatton for "Job to bm obt«ln«d" 
UnlvTiltv tranitar crtdlt 

17-i[^Jf«c«on«l IntaraiC 

M i| ,Oth«r (d«icrlb«)_ 



Which on« of th» b«lou bj^ii il««crlb«i your 



If t 

40 ) 



•» »~l 



EripLoyad. full tint 
Kmploytd. part tint 
UnanpLoy«d, •••king atipLoywant 
MLLllary. fuLL tim% actLva duty 
Cpnclnulni aducatLon «t hLghat Laval 
UnavaLLabU for ••pLoywant (datcrlba)_ 



a. QuaLlcy of Inatructloti 

b. Gtadlngr'TattLni 
Instructor Lntaraat 

ri.Contint of couraa(a) 
IntcructLonaL Madia 
f.CLaat alia 



AS 



r'mmhm rata thoaa CQuria i in VQUr afWy UtU 
nudv according to how waLL thay fulflTlad your 
ov.-n inolviduaL' naada . 

Vary 

Good Good Nautral 
. _J 



3f 

/ 




Plaaaa rata only ehoaa colLaga aarvlcaa balow 



m Vt V>Lyd according to how waLL 

thay f uLflUad your own individual naada. 



Vary Vary 
Good Good Nautral Poor Poor 



a. financial aids 

b. Counaallng 

€. Plaeawant aaaiataAca 
d.Coutaa advL««MnC 
•^Tutoring aarvieaa 
t.VaCarani aarvieaa 

g. laamLng lab/packagaa 

h. Studant avtivltiaa 

i. Llsrary aarvieaa 




SECTION B 



UCM CATIOORY iilOW „ 

• Ir VOO HAVl ENlOLlitO IH |Do not 



1 



j>HOffliR COLUCl n^Ct YOUR 
IHROLL^ttST AT Om COLllCE, 
rUASg ANSWER T>iIS StCTW . 



What U iha UAM oi yout cutranl (or moii 
racantly attandad) collaga? 



yrlca 

in thl« 



and Stata 



bid you bava pre)ila*a tram far ring to th« 
collaga Indlcacad abova? 

yt-i t" 'j Trani furring cratiU 
houra 
l Ttan«crlDC problana 
^ilJAdalaa Ion ptoblaaa 
^l i J Othar (daacriba) 



iCDno 



low uny ccadit hour< aamad at oui ct)llaga 
Iwara not accaptad at tha coUag? Indlcatad 
abova? , 
All cradlt houra accaptad 
Lost 1 - 3 cradlt houra 
Loat ^ t cradlt houri 
Loat 7 - 12 irradlt houra 
Loat 13 - 21 cradlt hour! 
l.oat mora than 21 cradlt houra 



4y v9tt\Af a currant lY fnrviil^ Jdl SiSUUU 
plaaaa Indfcata your currant atatua and 
^claaaif ication at tha collaga indlcatad abova. 



^ statvi 

I Part'ttaa atutlant 
(Laaa than l2 houri) 
)CIjrull-tLaa Btudant 
(12 or aora houra ^ 



^Junior 
JSanlor 

^Oraduata atudant 

rjOthar 



How wail did tha couriaa vou coaplatad at our 
collaga prapara you for Antlnulng your aduca- 

iHy praparaclon waa aKcallant 
JHy 'praparat Ion waa aatlafactory 
^Gcpd in acMa araaa .€nly 

JFillr. but all araaa could hava baan battar 
JHf praparatlon waa Inadaquata 




OVIR KIASEI 



/ 



Source: Texas Student Information System (Tex-SIS) , Tex-SIS 
Support Services, Navarro College, Corsicana, Texas. 
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ir YOU HA VI BtiN rfin.OYLD 

PLXAsr. w^wifi nas 



SECTION C 



l>v no I 
wi ( I • 

In ita» 
1 o l\jtM\ . 



] 



you hAv« t ii«|> 1 1*1 (f J At nui 



R If , h4vv viMi tirrit I'Hipli'MMl i»l «ii (>. • (.||<« 

' JY»i. JlKCl ly lrl«l«il 
JY» » , I 1 o • • I V I • 1 At i< J 

JMo (1r NO. Go to Saitloii D> 




th* (viM i.ip« C 1 Oi) ivlalvrl tn c h« cour^vt 
LO<«pl»i«daii.Mii(iilIrit# 



> C I «• t. Aildt L> n J ol Kojpliiy iM 
Cltv ot f (Tip I It yrr^i^t 



IHow wovilil voii r«i« t h« tiJimtiiH vnu i •! iMvrtI 
l(> you li\ ptr ( i^taiiiK ymyt J >>lt ' 




FT 



Ih« LOUL»«{s) vuu t o\>k 
ac our coll«K* h*lp«d you In vuur L tun 

area In «nv I'l tol IowUik wayt. 



44 tl« 1 pad p^rtomaiui- oi\ pirttfitl job 

— ■»[ jOch>r r vb») 



indlcvc* yuur ApproKlnat* avera^* monChLy 
talary r«.n|tf (grot*) bvlow. T\\lm XnfoiTaa- 
tion, wh«n cuBibinvd with 6th«r toMikvrt of 
your £r«dUACing cLat*. will provide vvLu- 
abL« In^o^AClon to other Indlvlduali 
carvAr planning. 



•r^$600 - 
ir^si.ooo 



o $300 

J699 
>799 
$699 
>999 

» 51.099 



i^Z*l,lOO - $1,199 
> Up 



|U»r* you vtoployvJ in your occupat i'bnal 
J rHIGR to •nmninK in th» couria» com] 
•C our coILflg«? 



No 



I How would vov.} rat (J t\\m aval lab 11 Icy of )ubt 
I In your ac ^.-upat lona 1 area'* 

^V#ry^ good 

^Cood 
JNauCraL 

^Poor 
JV«rv poor 



SECTION 



1 



IVmifWl SHOULD W^SUTR 



|1 ( vitut iuc\)p«t ton* 1 art* ll noC ralaiad t ii i h« 
1 1 (til I viMi hav« I oiwp Ivt'il »l I'll' t»»ll»t* («•» 
I nil 1 1 .1 1 vtl In Sri I I itii (') p 1 i hci k mmxU i mm ion 

whuh AppUal L{ 6iiupatlon«l ataa l« r«lat«tl 



*t II 



*« i| )Not »ur f 1 1 tri\i I y «>ua I l| • )••'• t"V 

tUW» pi»|i<« ai i.Mi 

M ' 1 J r ! a 1 <ri I gti U» woik 111 «nMhai t l • 1 il 
%* > ( V ound bvttai paying^ Job In aiioih«r flalil 
»Mr||ji:ould not find a )ob ln^la^)<l nt pr«pai at Inn 
M Jworkad prwlQutly In fl«ld of pr« pfi it 1 on . 

_ but changail 
^♦'tf "jOthar (daicrlba) 



l>0 l\OL 
ui Urn 
In ihli 
i 0 l^KNt 



I 



21 



Haw do you t«» th« i'nuii«« t(wpl«i«il at 
i)ll«g« In t«rvi of you\ (.aiaai pliit>. 



iL_ Jo( lr«»«ina(«, illicit hinelli 

. jnf long tam, dlrart b«n«flt 

11 itluf Indlract banffit 

«1 i( Jo ( no biin«Mt 



TAt» you iniatuitfd In taking oih«i loucsvi 4i 
>'ollaH«^ ''^u iii<l\ida i.oura#i not pratvntly 

• tttarad by our toLlag*. 



^Ho 



wtia t < our 1 ■ ) 



W« uoti 1 it *pp I 




\*im any (.iHtiqanca i«g«iiling tiow wtf i oiiUi 
iPipiDVi* (hff to\ii^r^ ynu hav« voopltled and/or ivwliat 
wr hmvm pll^vld•'1 lly« baib ot i'OUt|(*> l«tt«r f lU 
lodl t 1 niiA 1 ipai • . 



TOANX YOU rot ASS15TVC US IN O^R SURVEY! PLKASE RirUKH 
THIS rORM IN THE FK£-PAID LHVttOPE AS SOON AS POSSlBUt! 
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sn 



tIMi 




MIOJtCT fOlLOW-OI» 



UOIN , HIRt 



Thin hHdiibflCliHt li n»#iUil for aquAl oppoi 
liiiUfy riltii at U>n and *«|»liijf««»t raportlng 

M. 1 oi ^ j^t our colUM^ 

JAairriiAii Indian or 

Iniaih. nut oi Hlip«iil«. Otitic* 




Ifl 



Pla«a« maka c«rr*ctloo« to th« Information If nacaiiary 





lt*Oiti«iond«rv 



-TOP- 



6ro uy t o A* 

aTJo/t 



tftClAL OOU 




sicnoN 



KVlRYOUt 8HCUU) AMSVKR 
IXIS SKCTICW. 




A 

roU«i»T 



»0 tiOt 
in ihi 



vSi^t w«« your 
our two-y»»r co 

la^rovMMt of flMlfltlnt "Job "klUfl^ 
rrapar«tloo for '*Job to ba obtalnad" 
Unlyaraity tranafar cr»dU 
faraoiifli Intaraat 

lOthar (da«crlb«) 




IWhich on* oi th« balow b»»l ci««ci lb#. vovir 
Ipraiani fltfltuaT 

lK«^loyfld» full c ItM 
)K«iployfld» part tlM 
UnMtployad, ■■■king Mpluymani 
iNiUtAry. fuU c l»a t Lva duty 
icontlnulnt aducatLon mK hlfthar laval 
lUnavallablfl for •(^kloywaftt (d«icrlba)_ 



rlaasa Inilicata that activity ij} sdlM X&U 
aoat during aach of tha baiov 



yaari f f ^ar you 
at our coUaga. 



roaplatad your I'ouraa work 



2nd 
YR. 

"§ 
§ 



AtLandlng collaga (4 yr . ) 
Attending collaga (othar) 
Working In flald ralatad to 

couraaa coaplatvd At our 

collaga 
Working In othar flald 
UnMployad, looking for Job 
Un««ployad» not lonklng for 

Job 

Othar (daacrlba) 



.siaioN B 



IF YOU HAVI KMROLLID IH 
MUmUJI COIXIGS 91KCI YOim 
mOtLKMT AT OUR COLUOt. 




4] 



How wall did tha coyra*! you oomplatad at our 
collaga prapara you for tha abova actlvltiaaT 

Ny praparadon waa axcallant 
iHy praparatlon waa aatlafactory 
lOood in acNia araaa only 
Pair, but all araaa could hava baan 
battar 

idllHy praparatlon waa Inadaquata 



p.What ii' th# IvJUilitll d»graa you now holdt 
MARK I H COtlMN J 

ll lA*ioii«l- (A. A., A.A.S., A.S., •li ) 
Baihvl.M'a Dv)|i (» ati.) 
HNat*r'a D*k> «■ <M.A., MS., mH ) 
Ptt.D. oi Hil.U. 

M.D., P.O., D.D.S., or D.V.M. 
I.L.B., J.D. (Law) 

D. '»r M.Dlv. (Divinity) 
•tI30t»i#r 
B 

b Wliac air yuui fuiui# ilagra* plana? 

Hark In Colvmn A 

m- In what flrlil oi atudy la tha 

ll lj^lH'«t i Ugia» you now hold? 




"MaTor ritN 



-V- 



Uhat ll (wai) your overall giada point av«ra$« 
In your irann(*r collaga? 



Lean 

.0 



thun 
1.9 





*rj).o - K-j 

_,^UJAxO 



1,0 



ill m ULt cytrfnt iy enroUrd in i^UlU- 
|pl«aaa Indlcatr voiii lurirnt aiatua and 
laifllf Icatlon at Ihf coUuga Indlcatad abova. 



' lf_^part -t Ima llodant 

dtfia thAn 12 hovira) 
Full-tim« atud«nt 
< 12 or mora houra) 



Junior 
Senior 

Gvaduata atudant 
Otha r 



OVER fiJASEI 
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, i'i.KAsr. answ.h this 

|Mf«ClU t^i I \l|>ai I i>o lrlilt»t{ 4 II till' iiMlliifH 
jrtUi davi- t txnp 1 ct r\l at idlltfi^i 



SfCTION 

1] 



li> lht» 



.11. r. J I J. 
\ lt<N*< 1 y I • I m 



31 



^ II NO, )|J«V4 >.'U .mployr.l 1 i\ Mil III t upa 

( I nil I 1' t n( til < iin • (.(I I 4 I- w v>*n • <>«|i I c*! I'd 

j«l .».o loMi'K*- »l'>\\ y.'i^ Irfl Vi^n^^' 

•rnvi^. .Hii'iiiy rri.i-ii ' ^ 

'I D^*'**' i*lat»il 

j( iNti (ir NO, Ct) i» S*itl«)ii !)) 

PIvflNfli i-(^|)lvtv Ihr lnfi>|-«Al liMi b»Uiw r»||arii 

ilii- III I u|)Ai Inn irl«t«<l It) tU« rouiatia 
I iKn}) I t>l imI «( Owl ii>ll«tifl). 



).il. ( Ic Ir 
Nnmi I'l Kmplt>v<*r 
Stii'vt miiilxvmm til -Erapltiyri 
C U y III EBpU)yTB«»l 

Mv>w wi>\i|(1 vt>ti I'Hlt* ( tu> t rai It InK viui iturlwil 
(Uii i>>ll«'Ki> 111 iflflitiHi III llm uirf\ilit«i« 

yoit til |)fM III nt I rig > Dili ) ol> .* 



' •( • )Vm V Hni'il 

jI )N«>iitl«l 
4l ^NhiI 

.JVt'i y |»n*ni 

]li X>»» iLll <3»l*i3fA'ir hlLLAiit. iMciiM* 

volit Mpin Imiit u avrrMyu noi\l|ilv 

-ftiui. I itllff,*- (ki'"«^) >lA.'lt*W III 1 Y I III ..I 111,* 

lltui, wlicii I ii'nti I lie .1 wLlli i>tlui n m iai n 'i < til 
/•ml' ( Jiilii<i I I iiy, i1a«w, wtll pinvtilt- Vj||ii 

I i I - -.tl It" ' l> < '.lit I III I V I llllll \ h I II 



' S 

\H\ " )$«)00 

N III U i ill 
9 jllvlnj;.' 



000 
11)0 



^ r i 

SI . 
11,1 



> I I I'ur n I (< vi^ii ■ III I I lit I V 



SiCTION D 



1 



n<lS SKCTION 



II ytuii u|>at lt)h« I ai«>a !• iml ivl«lct| in ih<- 
I tint Mft ■ yi)\i liAVit 
Intlltniail li\ Sr 
will ill niipllfn 
I tl I lUil «» • t ivp I cl •<! , 



iitii 

In «hla 

$MkMlt 



It Ml 41 mt ¥m i m him ivi««rt| ti> v 
1* i tHBp I f)t »il Ml t^k t o 1 I ( a • 
-iltHi C) plaaa»Btfik va<h raa 

If «ii < iip«l I tHks 1 4i ti« 1 « 1 1 ai 



raaaon 



iip« 

pn III Quvil lun 2 

* ' '[ ^1 1 I »« »« I M 1 r il I I' K f iMii y I'm t i' M 'K** 

41 if )Np| «\|( 1 It 1 iiW I y ijlllll I f t «•>( fill « It'll li^ MY 

1 L f Itl >\( 1 tl M 4'K(' pi •-p«i at I III! 
44 if - et I r J t *» w<«i W in •nothai llvltl 
41 '(^''f^und buTtrr pavlni job in annrh^r tlalrt 
4* ir^Jtoulil nOl ftnd a job in (laltJ ot pr«^ar«tU)« 
*f K^" jWorli^d ptavloualy * In flaltl <»f pr«p«rAClon, 

but ihangad 

4t ifTDOlhai <4Ja«< i!b«) 



Wtiu lU yuu I •! vaananil tha itiuiaai^ynu i ^ivp I vl at! ai 
(nil (ollpga to ticbaiaT 

I iHava you ro«plalrd i-r»dl( louraaa ac our i:olla|fi 
^ Jalnt r youi oil||lnal daCr tif ctiaiplat lonT 

pLJVaa; htiv aany hQur«l( fT T^ r"- 

4(7^ 116 . 16 



Yaa; h<iv 



4J 




|Ue would apptPilaCr any <ti^a»i«ftca rat^VTing }«ow wa could 
iBpiova Cha ptv^^r^ yu\i hava ro«placad and/oi kafvlcaa 
wr hava piovltlvd. Unr ba<. k tif lollafa leCt«t If adtUtlon^I 
«pa( * I a iia«id<»'l 



8 



•y\ t I !• •< 

'14 ml |ri 
IV9 ml It 



so . 

100 

200 ml I i H anil ovtri 
HJI t 1 « r 1 1 (I .li'r vnii wftli V(HI^ 



ji-mj' li»yn k'lii 



t l**"lt| ol ' 



iSfll 1 1 f I t il 
)( JNi'uIihI 



I I I'll 



U! iPd 

H , J hH I rama 1 v \ti\iial 1 1 ) 1 rd 

r j^iow do yo\i fti'c Iba cooihi-m i onip U t rd >i 
liolloKa In turiMi of yoVjr iMirtft' planus 

J» ll^^^til Inmnili.n t', dlifit 

1* »L^ltil It>ng iiiTti, dlivil 

^ 'Cfc^puf iiiill I r. I h( nol U 
41 l( ,.J«'< bi.n. f II 



banaf It 

Ui lU'i It 



-nfANK YOU FOR ASSISTING US IN OITR SURVEY! PLEASK UTURN 
THIS row IN IDE PRE-PAID F.HVCLOPF. AS SOON AS P0C81BU! 
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•1^ 



PROJICT . rOLLOW-UP 



TTVliiV iVlpomTio ch« Tj«Tow •ppropiictc 

iy^i\liv 4-.l\Ji«tlon *nd 4Rjplnv"n«ni icportlni|. 

fAl •nil » oil •11*1 

"iJV* jAjB#rU «n liullJin or 

Alctk«ii, NalIv* . 

2[L_jDl«<.k. nol q( Hlip«nU OrlgUi 
lAcltff OL PccLtli. Ulandcr 
iHltp^nU 



?!««•■ ■•kt corr«cclooi to th« lnfor»«Clon 4bov« If r.acOiirr- 



. iw leu*') 



H«^at Coda L— 1 j~3r:,. 



4t 



r»5 i jn 



Coop 

iNon 'Ci30p 



Vtk4t fop. C*d« 
IDAVT 




TPoiCi«ccmd«r y 

jA<Uill 



SPECIAL CODt 



Co«ipl#i (on 
Codii 

■51 



riQo/r 



Jfitl 



mRYOMI SHOULD AMSVCK 
TMIS SSCTIOM'. 



. liAi^t'^I^M 'Jfcur milUa o*>J«tlv« In .tt^ndlni 
I ItfUr tMO-yt col l«i«T "v 

U-\ { ! laarovm«nt i>f txittUtg "Job IkLLU" 
j|-lJ^Pr«p«r«clon for "Job tp b« obtilrt«d« 



'T>o »ot 
vrLt« 
U'thii 



BUnlvarilcy trwtf«r cr«dU 
Ps^sonaL lnt«r«tt 
0 



dlSspLoysd, fpll ClM 
jCDfLoy«d» p«rt tl«« 
Un*iipIo/«d, ••••klpi ••ploy»«nt 
MllUa^y, tuU tl«« actlvi duty 
Continuing •dlicatlon «C >lgh«r Uv«l 
44-1^3 Un«v« I t«bl« Cor Mploywant (dstcrlbs)^ 



3' -rrUaM Lnaicac* th«t sftivlty )^}^ IfiU " 
[ wrt mofS ipvQ\v*d during ••fch of th« b«lo« 



mof ^ Lpvw^.»» • 

^ymmr% in.^T vftu co«pl«t«d y^ur couTts work 

•t our coILsg*. 
Ifet 2nd . 3rtf - 4 th • » 



KZD' 



7CZD 



•CD. 



Attending cQlf^H X*^ ) 
Attending coll«g« (othst) 
UorklM in fUU rtUtsA 
to^ ■ouTtAt CMpLct^d at 



4| ^ ^ 4|~| Working In oth«r flild 



UnMploycd^ look(ag. for 
J«b ^ 
•CZD On««ploy«d, not looking^ 
for Job 

r (d 



jrCD Oth«r (d#fc#lb«)_ 



A iKoHlt'ii th« couri4i jreu co^Utcd Jt f ur 
■ff J toJt Ug« pr«pl<« yoM tot th« abox* fctlvltlcIT 



\ r j Mv^Df paraclon w«t-«NC«IL«nt • 
lpn Mv%r«»«r«tljO<i- w»i ••tlif«ctory , 
ir^Cood In cdb* •v* only 
4[^||^f jir but «U could b««it 



> 



My praplr^itlpn w«« ln«d«qu«t« 



SicnoN B 



U Aat .It.ch^ hl€h*n d«gn«4 you ■now hQld"^ 
X^vr WW IN CpLl'hM B ^ 



ir YOU HAVl ENROLLED IN 
ANOTHa COLLEGt SINCE YOUR 
ENROLLKEKT AT OUR COLUGC. 
PLEASE' ANStfER mS ?ECTIW^ 



.Ut li th« n#B« your curr«r>c (or «o«t 
•c«nclFy •ti«iid«d) cqU^v- „ 



hoc 
write 
In this 




^••ocUt«, (A.Ai. A.A.S..'A.S. . cCc.) 
I«ch*l9r'i 0«gr«« (B.A., B.S.. •tc.) 
H«st«r'« Otlr» ^H.A. . H.S,, «tc.) 
Ph.D. or Ed,D. 

M.D., D.O.. p.D.S., or D.V.M. 
LL.B.. J.D. (L«wy 
B.D. or M.Dlv (.PivVnlCy) 
Och«r 



b. What *r« your^futur* d«|ra« plJn«? 

— ^hUrk 1*1 Co loom A , 

c. ln |»h4t fl«ld of «tudy la ch« 

\ >iyj.*t dagraa ^^o^ hold? ^ 



|iA»«t ii (wii) ytur ov.raU tr«d« point •^•tff 
^ ]^ your </wUt c«lU<«? 




L«tt thtn 1.0 

X.O - 1.9' 
2.0 - 2-.^ 
J.Ov 3.9 
iLu22, 



A- 111 laii lu £)iaiDUx mslM^ M yyUw 

■#4pL««t« ..ln*dlc«t« your cufront y^«td« and 



cUttlficAtloi^ •t th«xColUgf\lndlc«t«d abov*. 

"pTr^^fcTt'titit ^cud^ait * IQJunlqx , 
(L«t« than 12 houri) «CD 5«nlol» 



. 1 Fui 1 ■ t Vm. it uSan t 

(12 or qjo^»^ V*oui;i) 



IGrcduAt* itud«nt 
JO thi/ 'I' 



6VEIt PLEASEi 



v; 
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ERIC 



.83 



MOTION C 

1(i> ir YOU A*k cuuutw 



ir YOD HA VI BUN CMPtOYKD 

?INCI YOU ULtX 0U« COl.' 
LEGE, PUASI MSUKK THIH 



|)raa#n( ocrupaCltm ■•latc^ to <ha t(HJia«a 
you haw ciMplctad a( uui culUg*? 
^^Y««, ^li^fc^ljf r«lflt«il 
^^Y««, clotaly 

JH.i 




( icn ivlalail io (h« louiaca you i'4Nipl«( 
at out colUga »incy X2V itil m S^aJJLllt^ 
' ]^««. dltfCt Iv r«lat«d 
JY««, cToaTTy r«l«t«il 
JNo ii&r NO, Go to S«c(lon D) 



If I'CMiplct* th« Inforaation balow ra|«r<i 
ln§ (h« oitupallon r«l«(«d Co thv rouiana 
•d at UUI roll«g« 



Job (Uli 



Hune wt Map 1 oyar 



$tiV«( addraai of Employer 
" City of Itf|iloy4«nC ~~ 



iHuw^uuld yuu rata Ch« training yuu rai'alvad 
a( oui ioni>g« In liilAtUm to l(i uaafulnaaa 
( (.> you* In ptfi foiTirlng yttur )oh7 

^Vary jjood 
Good 
N«utial 
Poor 
•CIDV«ry poor 



^ 111 Ifiy 111 faployij fv\l-tl4» . plaaav 
] Ind^lcala your approxluta ava/tiga fboViChly 
~ natary ran((c (groiia) halov. ^ Th 1 1 . 1 n f ot-rna - 
lion, wiian 'T-omhlnad wUh othjr mtabari of 
your K^'^duatlng ilaaa, will provldv valii- 
ablv Information to othvr Indlvldvala In 
(. arrVr planning. I 

-CZDUp to $100 

■CjnOO - $399 ^ 

$^•00 . $ii99 ^ . 

$iOO - $'>99 • 

$600 ' $699 

$700 $799 

$600 > $699 

$900 . $999 » 

$1,000 - 91,099 

$1 , lOti - $1 , 199 

«t Jj^i .'"^OO - Up 



How far friKn nui (.ollogr arv you lurii'nily 
Uving? 

]llp to 2S ml lea 

- <i9 itlles 
]!iO ~ 99 fnilvn 
llOO - 19'> mlU;* 
_S( J^OO mil 4* I ai\d ov»r ' 



How satlsfU-.l 
vmp loyrrirnt ' 

•L^^ltxt I fm*- 1 V H><t 1 s I 1 oif 
nTjSatl!»Mrd 
jTjjNeulral 
♦CjUnaat I li iJ 
sC lExt r**mi'ly \ui!»rf( t nf led 



you with your fli>l^ol 



How do you nOe the v-otirum cotnplvtcd at our 
i-t>lU>}i»> ill lormK^^t your i .ueer plan*: 



'L_ Jol Imini'.M.Ui', illi4»i.l hrnrfit 
** •[ . ..)ol ^*^n^; t « f?n . "Jl fi'i I l»i'no KU' , 
in.fi If. I., »»*'iv-t If - ' 



Kvr.KYcwr smHUi) answkr 

Tins .SECTION 



your occupational araa la not lalatad (o iha 
couiaaa yo^ havv i im^* l#(«(l «( <mii (.iillaga («a 
Indlcatad In Satll on C) plaaav <ha<k aaih i aa aon 
which appllaa. If ore upnl 1 <ma 1 araa la iala<*<1 

t () < o(,ii laa 1 owp 1 » t ril . go in Quasi 1 i>ii J 

41 *L , j Tiana|aii«ii In m f^>\n y»«i loltvg* 
*i »[ )HoI auffltlrnllv ^lualni^d foi m in 
rirld of collaga piapaka(I<H) 
rafarrad to work In anothar ILald 
♦I I [J found battar paying Job In arflxhar flald 
44 if^J Could not find a Job In flald of praparat Ion 
47 U J Workad pravlou«ly In f4«ld ol praparatlon, 

but changed 
4t inothar (daacrlba) 



Do rt4»t 
wri 

In UW« 



I Would you vaiAianand (ha touiaaa you (.dwplvtvd a( 
our collaga to otharaT 



2 

Ilia 



Yaa 

No 



Hav« you co«^klat•d cradlt couraai at our 
alnca your original data of coaplatlon? 



oil 



Yaa; 

No 



h^ nany houra 





'1 




1-6 








7 12 


II 






13 - M 








16 16 








Wor# ihtn 10 



Ua would Bpprrt lata any roaaiaota ragardlng hov vw could 
laprova iha program you hava cosplatad and/<ir aarvUaa 
wa hava p<uvldvd. Uaa hack of lollaga Ivttar If additional 
apac» la na4dad 



7 



.4 



-< . 



IKANt YOU FOR ASSISTING Uil MN OUR SURVEY! PLEASE RETtlR^ 
TOIS FOWl IN THE PRE-PAID tNJJLO»*E AS SOOH AS POSSIRLE! 



«fM> 



I' 1 • -I' 
t h t s 



^■EOIN HERE 



•3 




PROJICT KHiqW-UI^ 



I Jour tvo-y««r coTutif N 



m 

SKTION A 



Him 



Al*sV«n Nm w.. , . Ill IF.n.rtl. 
1(Jb1«iM. r»i»i i»l HiH|»«n»t Oi»kIi^ 



C-MifUt loo 

' il- 






A 




• 









0/T 
UT 

on 



srcciAL odoi 



If 




tVERYOHE 3H(HItl»p AWflWIB 
■WIS SECTldl 



1> I 
S4 ll 
IT I 
Ml 



llnprovMMnt of AMlitlnt ")ob 
lPr«p«r«tlo«i for "Job to b« obt«in«d" 

P«r«on«l lnt«r««t ^ 
"^Oih^r <d««crlb«) . .._ 



3] 



\io •Mtsnt hai thli »bj«ctlvii b««n com 



IPully cowplatad 
lP«rtl«Uy cowplatad 
JMot coMpl«t«d 



17 



you pUn to puriu* thl« ob)«ctlv« further^ 



41 inn 




V»>ur pi 



At our collag* 
At Bnothsr coU*!* 
Oih«r <d«icrlb«)__ 



Cucplatvit naadaJ rounai 
Transportation prob l«ai 
Tranaf^rrad to anothar ooUaga 
Found Job In i>ccup»tlon ralatad'-to \:uuria(») 

ctwpUtad at thla Collajif 
Ci>nfUi^>nt lob t»>ura 
rin«ncl«l r«ainn« 
Chans* oi taildaiu* ^« 
Urada proh lami 

DlaiatliMad wUh litainution 
Dlaiatlaflad with contant of ymriai 
F»rim\a l/fvml \y 1 1 li^aii i>i hiUii V 
lOlhar paraoua l/f«ml 1/ E«««^»» 
Othar (dait;clba)j 



ncit 
«r I tif 
[w tbU 



[which ona of tba balw fctli d«^ci Ibaa your 
Ipraaani itat'ua? 

)&BpLoy«d. full tlM 
ibBpUiyad, part t baa 
lUnvfiployad. laaklnf •aploymriu 
iHllltary. CoU tin* acUva duty 
iCuntinulnn aduca»l«ti al higher lav»»l 
lUnaval labia .Jor fteploymaiu (dan rlbi-] 



\ 




9 



ERJ.C , 



76 



\ 



SKTION B 



u YOi) NAvt »jei:N r.»t^*um;i) 

YOU 1 OUK i 01 

ui^r. riiAsif AN^iWKK mis 

I |> I v • rn I <>< < «i|>d (*l oi> > r 1 f« I r it I ■' (lit > <iti i ^ tr 
jo\M h< vv I ii«i|> 1 cf it SI out « i< t I f 
»L)Y».. sLLXJlUli 



tloA rvlatad Co th« tuursai yttu iiwplvivtf 
at Our col^l^v JLLMI ISEM .\ f t\ Silt vpUv j^r ^ 



fllto {IV HO, Go to B.ctUm C) 
_ rh«ik t>«Um If Lh« voi)i««7iT 

ift labour rolltfv hvlpvij you In yout oii opinio 



• 1 %%%% In any of t h« (olUtwlng w«yi 

IN«lp«d to oi^irftii |ob 
lN«lp«d p«r|uiTn«nir oii pi«A«nt Job 
lM«lp«d tdvanr« on pr«i«nt 
INoti* of th« abovv 
lOthar (d«tcrtl>»} ' . V . 



ajliov would you rat* ch« training yoii r«c«lv*d 
Jat our collvga In r«l*tloci to iti vi*«fuln««« 
to you* par(or»l,ni your jot>7 

V«r)r good 

iGood >^ 
iMvulral ^ ■ 

Vary poor 




d you r«cD«Mnd t)i« cours«'f •} tak«n at 
our coila|« to othara •«f>loy«d In position! 
alailar to your«T 

Mo . ^ ' 

Y«a 

nta ritAa r ding hou w« could aiMprov* 



t>41 uuc 
wll I # 

In thH 



• «t .Uil I. 

SfCTION 
1 



I iti|t 1 il t II 

I » •'<)< < .< 

iu-hv 



UmaL a I va 



I Ir 



I Al I MifWNr*. 
I AHtiULH IIIU 



Mton I) 



ApprOK lMt« I y how m«nV iivdlc houi • htvi- 



iNonv 




21How do you a«a Cha* coura«(«) itmpl^Cad 
Jrnllag* In (ami of youi iai#«r plani. 

uf L«a«dUt«, JlrvcC bsnaClC 
uC lonK c«im. dlr«<( h«n«(lc 
of IndlracC banaflt 
of no b«n«Clc 

it; 




3] 



coll«i(«7 Yuu aay Id^lud* couriai tiot prwaantly 
ofCarvd hy our col^g* 



wtiac cuur a* ( ■) 



^ li^hlch ■taca«rnc ^aat daarrlbaa your 77a Hnf about 



aducac lonal aiip«rl«ni.« at oui coUvg*? 



V«ry aatlsflad 
Satlsf l«d 
N«uC ral 

Vary Jlaappolntvd 
Dl«appolnc«d 



111 



thii 



Ua would appraclatv racalvln^ any looMMnta ritAardlng hou w« could aiMprov* tha 
/aa^ioaa va hava piovldvd. Uaa bach of i^^llaKa lattar for additional ipaca 



I outiaTil you hava CMpiatad and/or 



MTf fir fi 



TKAMt ton rOR ASSISTING US 144^im SURVtY! PkEASE UTtJM 1>11S FOAH IN XWL PU PAID ENVELOFE AS SOON AS rOSSllU.* 



erJc 



1 



J- 



4 ^ 



i 



MM- 




MOIICT POLM^W-UP 



I 

ri««t« M«k« corrtctlona Co Cha Information aboW it nm 

~ "\ ■■ : 



f- 



•RAMMfl'f nam! 



H>% mil 



lAMrlran iniU«n mi 
i| 'lUlPtauu ^ 



114, nol tit Htiiiantf Urtiln 



Cp^lacloo I ] 




rot aoLUOK int oitY 



IMnOTlft (CQMMMT NAMI -INfttl)rUTK>M-OMANItAV|ON, IK ) 



. 1 l« rha )vb cltU and ttatut of cht <ibov»^|radiuta 
■ ! All- lit at*' 

\A jJHo; H 85^, pUaat dvtc-rib* chant* (i) b«lov. 



U your ralacionihlp with (ha abova iraduata 
" Mplayar 
1^ ll jluparvlior 

I fartonoal ttaff f 
la- tl lCo-.workar ^ 
jf-lf^Othar (datcrlba) 



OVER PLEASE I 



< • 



V - ■ 




78 



87 



ll 



'III ih. (.'Iliiwiiii^ ftV.llCL '^l'^ ai«afe l*Ua»» 
Hilv I (' (lti>«9 ai«aa voii tmm\ air appt 

PI 1 ^1 . 



Ihy not 

I 1 1 r 
in till 



.1 Ai«r|i||iiK I • ■|ii>li « 1 1< I I I I V 

h H\rt^r rii» I » « T 
. .r« I luiiA 1 Inll l«i Iva 
d .Ui 1 1 ln§n*«i In iaarn 
• .Co -worhri coop* vac lim 
I .mmagviMnt cnoparaclon 
% Work atCtn<Unr« 
h.Worh att itwk 
I 1*9 1 ioiia 1 appva I am 9 
) iiMipUai\i« Willi pnlfi I99 

4]r\9»m9 rata Cti* lialnlnji laiflvail \>y ih« 
I In foUuwliiR ULttHVlvA^ mkilX *k«ai. 

latpoml iMil^ 10 llioaa ai«as yon Tval aia 
^bla to tha Oct upat iuiia L ar aa 
. Vary 




.1 N< 



1 > 

I ) ^ 



r I aaiv . 

■ PI>1 l« a 



■ HaChcMt ItaL ik li li 
b.TarhnlrAl hnowltfdga 
i .Ori«iik««t Limal abUlC y 
d.CoMMHmLiation tkiUa 
a.FroblaM toLving ihlMi 
1 .Wvrh quAl U y 
I .Work qu«ni It y 
h.NAnual daHtailty 
1 .H*aC hig tha pub 4 |i 
] I'lilluwlivg knsC r\ir 1 10i\B 
h.Uparalion uC aqult>wut 






5 Vh«t ll yuur ovia ll ia|ln|[ of cha iralnlnn 
jiaialvi'd by tha giadujca IC ralaCai Cu iha 
ratMntt of hLa or dar )obf 
Vrry good - 
Giwd 
Haul ir A I 

foor , 
Vary po o» 



16' 



WTial . (11 



xpiniiHi . 



I ■ I ha )(i|i out 



At I ■MIA 1 I I r I 



What aiijdaic Inna yuu havtf foi Imfiitivlng (ha tarhnl 



.4 A 

K •} and 



7 Ai 



l l • kl Ml 


V, . . 


1 .1 .11 « 

'■LJ 




1 




Nr..l 1 « I 


41, if;' ' 


le. , 




,-.l!p 

■ « 11 1 C 1 a 1 It 


a 1 V li 1 1 « 


\> I > 
if 1 lia HI a Juai r 


, h(iw wt>iil(l vnu laia lil« 


«ii t>« 1 pi apa I a 


n I n 1 r 1 at loi\ 10 ol ha 1 amp loyaai wl tijduc 


ll i 11 1 La|(* 


C 1 a Inlng . 





in IM* 



.4- 



p I n I on 



81 



41 if ailiiai a !■ daliai piapai*«t 

•4 ll ^ I Boi h a I a alu>ui i ha aama^ 



wt>a( rhlviiC, If any. ha« lha Hi><l<<"<*' ^ 
t u n«|tv I I a I ill iiK ad Jail In hit ui li« 1 aM 1 1 1 y 
foi )(ih plaianaiU and advan« aimanc * 

1^1 Vai y mu» h 
HtU h 

4f'jVat y Lite l« 

-'P """* — 

What wai t h« prlnary iuuira(i) foi Cha ^ ^ 
I «i| t 1 ^|||||^ 1 1 1 ■^K "1 * gi adiiAt* namvit ' 

a» i ( I tmploywant >gan( v 

l l ) lo1 lata la.uliy mambai 
'I i[ H 111 ]nh plaiaavanl «. r I 1 1 4- 

iL_J Hulua I ai (4ua Inl aiu a 

H ■ J App 1 Ik ant appllwd nn own Inltl^llva 
H}[ JOthai (daiiilha) 



nd/Mi parvoitAl iklMi tif futuia graduatai 



WtMt , In your opinion, ara additional araai c raining Tjoh tltlaa^ ikllls, ate.) In wtilch oui lollaga ihould 



baaoM* Invo Ivad? 



I FHANK YOU FOR ASSISTING US IN OUR SURVEY! rLCASE UTVW THIS TOW IN T>1C PRC PAID CKVCU^PE AS SOW AS PO^SIBLt: 



it 



'4 



0 



FROJfCT roLLoyv-up 



riaat* mAk» corricclont to tl* Information above it 



ftfGIN HERE 



Thli |nfor»«tl*w It n««did for •qu«l oppor- 



Al«*ktn Nat iv« Ifl 
llUck. nol or HUp#MU Oil|l»» 
jA»lim or fai-lflr lalaiidai 
' Hispanic 




Courta Tyr« Co 

HoQ-Coop 



in^mx — 




Coda 

JPo»«»^on<]Ary 



MaplaCLon f | 



CoaplaCLon 



Croup Co4a 



■rtcUL eoH 



PLIASI CHICK APPtOPKIATi 



SECTION A 



IVIRYOm MOUU) AMfVIR 
lUlf StCTlOM. 



ttOCK(S ) WITHIN 

kAilch aCat 



lACH CATiQOKY tilOW 



laC waa your f iDiAIT o^jactlva In tptafKiing 
|our two-yaar coTTagaT 

\i — )l^rov— fit of aihatlni "Jok akllla" 
.IPlFraparatlon' for "Job to ba obtalnad 
IMLva^alty tranafar cradlt 
]rar«6nal Lntaraat 

lOchar (daacrlba) 




jTo what axLatit haa thli objactlva baan crtp; 



jplatadT 

|]Full,y GOMflatad 
" ly cos 
platad 



jjl^rartlally cosplatad 
IDo you pl 



^ lite you plan 

pCZDtot; *4»arat 

4o4 



^t'tad — 4- 

in lo puraua thia obJactLva furtharT 



lAl our collaga 
At anothar coUaga 
|Ot|iar (daacrlba) 



Haw such aducatlon la (or waa) raqulrad to 
accovpUah your aducational objactlva it^our 
coUaiaT ^ 



♦4 -if 



jSalactad couraa(a) 

4A-\\ [C«rtlfl<ata Mogra» 
44>i(~JTWo-yaar aaaociata da|v4a progrfea 

•y-l MI Othar (daacrlba) 



5|Ukat r<»li princLpM raaabn for Hflt ra- 
«nrollLng at our coUaga.thlt aanaatar? 

v 

4«-iPnCoa^latad nMdad courtfva 
af-ifjTrana^ortat Ion problwa 

JTraaafarrad to anothar col*laga 
iround Job Ln^Gup«tlon ralat*d .^o 

couraa(a)^o«igr^d at thlt coUaga 
iConflLetLng Job hourt 
rinanelal raaaona 
QiMg^Htf raaUanoa 
iGrada problaM 

lDLaaatLafLa4,wLth Laatructlon 
DLttatL«fL«4 vith cof«t*nt of eouraaa 
iParaonal/fMily lUnaaa or Injury 
lOthar partonal/raslly raaaona 
lOthar (daaarlba) 




7' iTf m hlYt *:o«pl*tad gamrot Id i^Atf tl^i^LIlIU^ 
Ok \ STOPf pT^aaa rata cha* according to how wall 

thly TuIfiUad your Individual naada. p<;udpntl 

Yt y ^ h ^^imdacidad/^rdfcU^^d" malora <hQuld iKlP \9 



ml baft daacrlbaa 
yout aducatlonal axparlanca at 

lV«ry aatlaflad 
Satlaflad 
MaucraL 
Dliappolncad 
Vary dlaappolntad 



your faallng about 
our collagaT 




Vary 

Good Good Hautral 



a. Qt^lity of Inatructlon 

b. CridLpg/Taating 

c. Inatnietor Incaraat 

d. ContanC of couiaa<i) 
a.lnatructlonal Mdla 

1{ YOU mi ttl ihi 



8 




. tlffilt t.ttvigti 

TTaata rata cfiaa according to how vail thay ful- 
rillad your LndtvlduaL naaJa. 

Vary 

Good Good Naotral Poor 

J. financial alda ^ * 

:^'b.Cowaallng ^ ' • 

c. Job placa«ant aarvlcaa 

d. Couraa advlaaaant 
a. Tutoring aar«lca>» 

f. Vatarana aarvlcaa 

g. Laamlng lab/packagaa 

h. Studant acttvltlaa 

I. Li brary aarvlcaa — ^. — ■ ^ — - 

Alu^lch ona of cha baiov daa*rlbaa your praaant 

^^atttuat 

Itaployad, full tl»a 
lEnployad, pirt tlaa 
jUnaaployad. aaaklng a«ploy»ant 
Hllltary, full tlsa actlvar duty 
jContlnulng aducatlon •t hlghar laval 
ilMavallabla for attploy«ant (daacrlba) 





OV» f^LEASE 




^ 



^. ' • . a 



SICTION 

— [nose 

J pr«««nr 



IP YOU HAVt IID< KMPUnrVD 

siMci YOU urr ovk cotr- 

LKCI, FUUtl AMftUtll TMIt 



lyj^P. la your 



(>rruft«r ion r* t ftl ■ 
you hev« coa^lacad ■( tnir rollagaf 



Y#f. iTlpfaiy 
Ho 



I ■ If fp. h«Vt jrou b««n •■ployed in «n occu^- 




• t our ooUat* liO&i XU JLtlJL iUUL UilUH.' 



Y«a. 



Wo (IF WO, Co to f«ctlo<t C) 
• cKackbalov 1^ th« cou<a«(a3 you (ook 
r collifV halpaJ you In yout occupatl6n' 
•I mxm» in an^ op thm followinf waya. 



4J-II 
44-1 
4|-l| 
44 -li 



N«lp«^ to obtain Job 

NalM^ ^rf<>it9«tici oil prsiant Job 

N«lp«4 •4v«nc« on praaant Job 

Non« of th« abov* 

Oth«r (daacrlbi) 



I How would jrou r«t| thi training rou r«c«i v«ii 
• t our collogc In r»laCio«i to Its ui«fuln«ai 
CD you In ^rfomlng your JobT 



Vary good 
Good 
Wiutral 
foor 

Vmrf fcoT 

uld jrou r«eoaii«nd ttta" 
our ooil«g« tQ othart m 
■i«llar to youraT 




coura«(a^ takan at 
iplttyad in po«ltlona 



§No 
Und 
Yii 



Und«€ldad 



iirm you Mployad In your occupational ara* 
^lAlflft ^0 anrolilng in tha Gouraa(a) co«(>iatad 
' at our col lagat 



Yaa 



Do ««t 

in thI 



Vary good 

Good 

Toor 

1*C^^.?XJL''.-'.' , 

jindtrbrv your rurrant aratua and c lifalflcatlon 
at iha coUaga Indicated abova. 



sicmii C 



COUXOS SINCI YOOIl IQHOIXHDITTT 

Dim cotxiGx. nxJM 



rUCASK AWSWIR VKlt 



wWat li tk« MM o/ your cur rant (or *oat 
rac^ ntly <j y| andad) coIIagaT 



City >nJ ttata 



31 



Did you h«va pro^lam tranilarrlng to chi 
collftga Indleatad Abov«r 

»CIDtaii uiitrl 



4t-» r H ranifartlna cradlt 

* houri 
••-*L^ Tranicript problMi 
^>L^ AdBlailon probla«i 
^-idjOthar (daacriba) 



tfar« not 
abov«T 



cradlt hoiiri aainad ic our c oliiga 
accaptad at tha coUaga Irdlcat^d 



In your opinion, hov ^11 did oor coUagi prapar 
you for condnuing your aduraiionT 



vTlca 
in thli 



iGUfari-t laa atudant 

(Laai than 12 houra' 

sCZJrull-tiM atudant 
(12 or Mora houra) 



IPraahnan 
jgophosora 

JJunior 
J9«nior 

JCraduata nudaiyt 



SiCTION D 



1 



ALL ^TOMMTS IHOULO 
AraVtK THIS ftCTIOM. 



ApproMiaataly how Mny cra^it Kouri Kava you 
ooaplatad at our collagaT 



Nona 

I - 10 
11-20 
21 - 30 
31 - 40 
41 - » 

31 - M ^ 
Hora than (0 

If do you aaa tha couria(i) oo«^l«tad at our 
llaga in tama of your caraar plana: 



Of l«Mdlata. dlract banaflt 
lof long tain, dlraot banaflt 
lof Indlrao^'banaflt 
Ipf no k^aflt . 

t«hag 



fo-il 

Aro you Intoi^attad 



In toMag othar fouraaa at 
our collagaT You may Includo^ cour aaa not pra- 
aantly offarad by our collaga. 



what couraa(a)^ 



r4] 

T -1 ' 



Ua would appraoiata any cowonta rogarding how wa 
could taprova tha eourao(a) you hova co«#latod and/ 
or aarvlcaa wo Mva provided. Uao back of ooUoga 
iattar for additional apaea. 



lit 



1 




AU 








s 




Loat 


4 




Loat 


1 




^at 






Loit 



cradlt houra accaptad 
1*3 cradlt houra - 
4 > I oradlt houra 
7-12 cradlt houra 
13 " 21 cradlt houra 
mora than 21 cradlt* houra 



IHANK ^ rOR ASSISTINC US IN OUR SUtVCY! PULASI RSTUnT 

ms rowt 1H.1H1 Pu-PAingNviijort At soom as possulx: 



00 

ro 



"BTBT 



IT 



Mow wouirf you ratt thtcourttt jfou co«- 
plttt^ HI otjr coll^^t In ctUdon lo u««' 
fulntBi to jfou In your oc vupai lo«iaI mtmm^ 

B a Very |oo4 
Coo« 
r«ir 

P«or • 



gi ^. 

, chtrti btlew ii tht coortc yoM coa- 

Vlti«< At thlt colltKt htlptd fou In your 
o<cuf«clonal art* In tny ot tht Collowln| 



M iL lH«>Ptd to obtain n#w job 

M i^JNtiptd p«rtor*aort on prtitnt )ob 

"••LJH«lptd tdvtnct on prttani job 

M t v I Mont of iht abovt 

V9 il )Och«r (dtttrlbt)^ 



you pl*n (o tfiroil In A courtt 
our col Ufa in jt hm Cmvrt? 



No 

Undacldad 



41 

41 
44 



Mc P. LI — 
Hoic I^rU| 
HtHt tuMr 
I.«t«r data 



M KOMi%»{») would you Ukt to ttt 

JjLJoffatcd that w# mrm not prottncly offtr- 



Lf Uii^ (vpa of coufaa(i) do 

y ou plan to anrol'P 
r»L_jCol Uaa cradU cour*a(t) 
ll^lOthar noocradlt cour>a(>) 



ApproKlMialy how munf colloia crtdu 
hourl hova you pravloualy coaplatad: 



j^t oihtr coUaaaa? 




No«a 
1 - 29 
30 - »9 

70 - 109 

Hora th«ff 109 
lachalor*a d«|ra« 
Abova tachalor 



PLKAlt MCTVIM ntIS CAID IH THK UCLOSID 
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n ^ ^ I 

1. S 
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*- a r V 
r y a 

21 I 
j> « » c 

i ^ a a - V * 




t 



.^JLTl 



ait(K APrROPRIATl tUiaS) WITHIN 

I Which iKiif oi iha oaU^w dagciibat 
j >oui piattni kcjiuft' 

rd. lull I laa 
rad . par I i Inr 

J Unt cr^p t iiv«0 . t rkh li)f( vttp I iivfariK 
1 I li*r J< f Lvf Oul V 
I > ■tMiiuin^i vuuiati^ii) at highai Irvrl 
»a iL ll'na\.ai labW l.vi I'tfip i ovm^n t (Oavciiha^ 



I* ir^^'^Pl^'^ad 
>a ' ( 1 UiM ffp I v« 



ptatrni iHiupaiion iri.itoO in iha .uuttr^ 
vou havr roitplai4rd a( our «oUr)(a^ 
IVaa. j.t tf \l ralaird 
J Yr » , ^ lova i V r a I jt ad 



vou 

3: 



■u «. Mp.it k I r tai nt 1 .1 f 'u' .i >iur ■ 
<onpIi>iait at oui lolUv.- ^tl)'•■ 

I ' [ ' V » » . Jvrt-* 1 1 V [ 1 1 .1 < I' .) 

clo»a.y rplai#it 



hi aaia 



raipurtd tv iha ba«ow mm appropiijct 
Thlt Information la naadad for aqual nppor 
tunlCy fduk'ation and aHplov-nan raportlnp 



HaJ or /cour aa 

r — ' 



5LX ] 

.JAaarlcan Indian or fm [ T fia It 

AUtkan Natlva "L»L3ramala 
Hack, not of HUpanU Origin 
Aalan or Pacific tilAmiar 
HI apanlc 



TKAWK YOU roil AtSIStLSC US IN OUR SURvTy: 

Maaaa ratum thlt card In (ha ancloaad pra. 
PI id w vIqj^ ^ ^ 1P90..*/I ,.***^ i H^b I 



Major Coda (J 



f^P^C^ I Coda 




PMtlacondary 



CrouaCoda 




M 

o 



II 



1 



n 

{ 



n ^ a 

^ Hi ir 1^ 





ERIC 



1 



4 



I 




tit •Utnif 

tMCIjMv^ll^U for «^V>inMt (4«*cri^) 



tev* ««i^Ut«4 ot fm Mll^i^t 

OfCMfAilMi r«l«t«4 to thm coutM* fou 
eo^loto^ ot our collof* yinco wy la ft 

fir^YoT^UftUx roUt«4 



8»^ifl»M* r >t f Mi< to thm h^jmt m» aff i oy^toto 
mm] HiU Uf^mtion l* for o^l off^r 



Najor /courM 



MT 

AlMfcM IhltiV* 

Black, aat af llMiie OrigU 
Aataa ar Hoiflc iflla«4ar 



calUg.} 



la 




HI 

li 

it 

I' 



8^4 a 

r-W 2 • 0 



u 

n 



0 ■ »^ n 

1 I glFl." » 

rt »- n o g ■ 

»A IT >^ ri e J 

* J 0 ri X ** P 

t « • I « . 5 

• • p« 4.k| 



lACM or THl CATtCORUt UUM: 



lUw woul4 jray rata ttia re\iraa fov cm- " 
flata4 at aur <alla§a la rakatlati ta kaw 
It (ulflUa^ youf m In^lvl^l aaa^t? 




IVary %oo4 



Mavtral 
Paor 

Vary poor 

A.^o you plan to ariroil la a couraa at 
our collaia ^ lUUULt^ 

CDVaai vkaaT-0 

rf^Ha 

jCrjMi4Ml4a4 

• li in. ^ ' 

rpim ta 



RaHt rail 

aat SprlA| 

M-tT^yaat ftMar 
Latar 4ata. 



wliat t 
anra 



af caurfa(a) 4a 



Callaffa cra^lt cauraa(a) 
Othar fia«ara4lt ceuraa<a) 
iatk • 

Ukaarcauraa<a) imtl4 yau Ilka ta aaa 
affara^ that «a ara nat praaaatly aCfar- 

laat 



EAp»go»l«ataly haw »aiiy toliata «ra^lj: 
Kawri kava yaw pravia^aly caaplataT: 



41- 







Lgll, If iitl&l 






1 - 10 


t 




1 




111 M 






111 • M 






11 • 4« 






41 . 50 






SI • 00 






Htra tha« 00 



^Raiia 



ftfctr titifiitl 



11 - If 

m - M 

llO - lot 
Inora tkaa lOf 
Jiaekalar*a 4agraa 
JAIwva i^kalar'a 



I 

X 

\ 

t 

a 

a 

I 



V 



X 




?^ a 

c i * s n s 

I » " » 

li ^ r« r« ti 

' "So 8 J? 
e 1 a 

sr f ^ O 1 




I ; n 

w ^ O 

:|?- 2 

^ a a • 

m » 
4 r 
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ERIC 
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94 



JUL- 



I 



T7' 



Todav'ft 1)4 1 V 



• MO " • OAY * YR " 



PI rift ■# ill»ck th« i«««ini(i)' foi yoin 
colUg« WUhdrawAi 

AtiMidanca problvrai 
ICrad* probJlMi 

Dtaaactiftad with Inicruitlon 
Pound ]oh tn oit u|)atl«Mi rvla^vd ( ^ 
(<lUtBV(*) 4,iWip «-t(*^i«t (lilt t>ilU-K«- 

fr aiii|)i>ri at i«Hi pii'bltfiiA 
Conf 1 ix { infi )ol> tfiii 4 

Ut ««llt I of l«d Willi «l>iltill| .>nitS«(s) 

Dl tHAt 1 1 1 blC h i\UiHt i« K*>>ii1aI 

Chanitv of r«tld«ii. • 
Fliiaiit lat rt'«»i,in \ 
Pvi%iMi«l r .tml 1 . ■ Mil. .'I 
Olhvt umlly |4'«KMIM 




Ip.' vou pl«ti lo vnioM .It I I'M ii>M 



A I** vt'u « nil fill Iv Vnji I I'v^it ' 

I ^> iM^i 



Alt* v^^ti tilt I fill Iv Vnjili«v«tt 



3ul 




Today'* EUcal 



iDtnft~nU oxmu you au cumMTu 
^JUdkoppihg IN nu SPACU IILOW. (SII 

uAftfu (h.) urtR TO vow '*Oftor tuir" 

rOB m KtCItURY UrORMATlOH (MPT.. 
COUME HO., 5KCT10H NO.). 



DIPAMHUIT 



O0UI< 



^ 'Ma«aa chack your raa«an/i) for dropping 
- ^JSJthm abov* couraa. 



4^Pli.iif tin'ik tliv Appioprfatv l«o«(»"«) 
^ '/^'^ haw ukcd any of ihv brlow 
M C^'n^ iiiAiix i.il Ald« 





iLllutiTll^K itfrvltvt 



.wilt lit vt dl cnia'Til bmt i 

Jin •» . i^H. >if ' 
'Ji/,. .)Vv r> S..1 1 St (III 

♦[J! D 1 •« pptVIil t Vd 



I 1 tit S ) I till I t' I' 1 

I I V}M- 1 1 I'Ki O ill 



JfiSi :"E 













A 






a 




in 




c 




OTH 










At(«nd«aca probllaa 
Gr«d« prtiklflM 

Divaatiiflad with Inatructlon 
Found Job In occupation ratacad co 
. courM(>) oD«platad ac thl> coltat< 
Tranaportation problaaa 
Condieclnt ioh houra 
Ditaativftad with couiaa confint 
Too haavy couraa lo«d 
Paraonal/faially lllnaa* or injury 
Othar p«raaf\al/C>i^ly raaaoni 
Ochar (daacrlb«) 



3] 



Dc you think a diacuaalcm with a oollaia 
countalor would ba banaficial co you? 



Yaa 

Ho 

Parhipa 



Pl#a'aa uaa tha bAck of chl» card for any 
coMBMnti and/or autgaitiona about how wa 



SO! 




3R. 



MUM 



i| I ytTt 1 ■ your y^UUY a due at lona I loa i 



IAra you cuKrantl]( working on a 
- Which rac alv vtfaT 

rd- — >v- J. - - AjWeiif AMy houri pmx waaVcT 
" rCjl^«» than )1 

ijCjJl to 



Ara 

Mhlcvi ymu 



Jol Vo 



than 
AO 



nrl^Aca" 



2 I Do you hava '^rk a»^rl«rtca" In your 
JmmyoT fiald of atudyT (Ih^clArad/ 

Undacldid ••Joi'a aklp to [T]) 
'Ya» 



lli^rQvmnt of Mlating **)ob ■kllli" 
IPraparatiofV for *'Job to ba obtalnad" 

JUrtlvAralty tranafar oradlt 

*0* r-""1 Par«<Hial loU^aat 

«> C!!jOi*»«r (daacrlba) ^ 



How do you aspact to accoApUah tha ahova 
toalT 

*i i f I Salactad couri«(i) 
Cartlficata PtogtM 
^1^-yaat Aaaoclata D«|raa Progrwi 
Dothar (daacrtba) 



k.bo you •xpact to coaplata your goal 
I ^ ntlS C^ma by tha and of thta 
_aMit« rT 

• .Do you plan to anroll al thia collas* 

in tha fucurat 
iL. lYaa i whanT- 



Mo 

IMdacidad 



Ml 




m.C falL 


4a.| 




Hast iprlnt 


Ml 




Hast SuBMr 






Utmt dAt* 



^ Tiow daMnlca ara you Goncamlnt fo^t 
^Jabova atatfd aducational goalT 
'Daflnita 
fairly dafinita, aubjacc to changa 
Ijjj^l^ at all 4g{lolt#. 




95 



1 



\ 



iHvvt you tfopptd ttttnding f h4 i ovi 
jlliLtd on cht rtvtrit tldt o( (hit ciiJ' 



fc.ftfCum Co tht« <iOUTi« ^hLl VfTPIt^JI 



Why htv« you icoppvd •Cl•l^dlnt clan: 



V-ir^Atc«ndtnc« probltat 
M il^jCrtd* problMi 
^ '' ^^ jPtttiC Itf ltd with lii«Crucclon 

•t_Z.Jfo*wd In orrupvtlon r«liC«d (u 

i'ouT»«(i) ro«^l«t«d H (hi! cdll*|[« 
>C,^J TrAn«purt«( loci pTohl*«^ 
^ 'ConCllctlni Job hours , 

Dlii«€li(l«d with court* Conc«nc 
Too h««vy court* lo^d' 
P«Kii>ntl/(ully tllntii or Injury 
Och«r p«rton«l/(««l ly r««toat 
Oth«r <d««criba) 



iHflvs you •tefp«4 •tc«ndlng «li court«i In 
JvM <h you trt ««troU«d^ 



X 




^iVtia chock ch« •ppropMit« )boii(«BT iT" 
you h«vo uatd any o( th« b«iov coll«i« 
•trvlcai . 

rinMicl«l Aldt 
Counat ling 

placMonc •••l«canc« 
Ho«Uh cUnlc/t«rv_u«a 
Tutoring ••rvlcaa 



I ■ ■ ■■ITi^ll. . ■ ■ , 

iDo you plM Co •yroll •t chl» colL«g« tn 
^th« futuro? 



a 



No 




H«xc Spring 
M«iit SdUor 
latT dyf _ 



W I Til Iv-m-.Aj"Aow Mnr hoUra'ptr wtajirf 

▼ r.r^^i jL %t 



^1 




>i tfl 40 



»CI]To.- 

L»CI3wo 

jWhlch tcatoMnc b«at 4f%crl^««\your ^••L'^ 
Ing )i^r tducjiciLMiAl •Mp01^^ncf #c 

tw* coll•ii•^ 

Vtry S«tlt/i*d ■ ' J. ^ 
Stcltfltd . ^ ~ N. 

NOUtTAl ' . 

V*ry tflf ppomtid ^ 



r I 1 




f 1 '« n 
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GLOSSARY* 



' Auto Correlation: The situation in which one value of a variable in a time series is related to an 
earlier variable in that series and successive values of that series (Nemmers, 1966, p. 22). 

Ctniui IVtet: Small araat into which large qities and adjacent areas have bee\i divided for statistical 
purpoMt. Tracts are designed to be relativelV uniform with respect to population characteristics, 
economic status, and living conditions. The average has about 4,0p0 residents. 

«City: An incorporated municipality where boundaries and powers of self government are defined 
by a charter from the state in which the city is located (Webster's New World Dictionary, 1967). 

Civilian Labor. Force: All civilians sixteen years of age and over who are classified as either 
employed or unemployed. 

Cdhort: A group of individuals or vital statistics about them having a statistical factor (such as 
j/ear of birth) In a demographic study (Webster's Third New International DIbtionary, 1967, p. 441). 

Collintarity: The characteristic of lying on or belonging to the same straight line (Good, 1973, 
p. 116). 

Community Resources:. The facilitieOOBncies, businesses, and persons outside the schools in the 
community that may be, or are, used by^he schools for their education values, e.g., theaters, parks, 
playgrounds, libraries, art gallerjes; museums, zoos, planetariums, botanic gardens, universities, 
I churches, ^outs and other youth groups; service clubs, social service agencies, industries, and 
^ individuals, including representatives of various occupational groups, cultijral groups, and civic 
^ !organi2ations (Handbook VI, x 07 52.80). , 

IComplattr (of a Vocational Education Program): A student who finishes a sequence of courses, 
iervices, or activities designed to meet an occupational objective which purports to teach entry-level 
#cills (Section 104.404, Vocational Education Amendment Act, 1976). 

C^iumar and Homamaking Programs: Inclu^les instructional programs, services, and activities 
of farad at all educational lavals Involved with or related to the skills and knowledges needed by 
consumers and In homemaklng. They Include, but are not limited, to the following: 

1. Consumer education ' ' - 

2. Food and nutrition 

3. Family living and parenthood education 

4. Child development and guidance 

5. Housing and hdme management 

6. Cicithing and taxtlitt (Handbook VI, modified). I 

* UnlfeM othtrwIM Indicated, th«M definltlont were taken from: National Occupational Information Coordinatina/ 
Committee, Qloamry of virmi^nd D9ffnftfon8 Uaed In An Ckxupatfont/ lnform»t/on P^ogrtm, Draft Copy ^ 
' September 1978. 
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ConvMiitnot SMnpling: Selection of units which are tpeclfled by non-project staff. For example, 
in the telectloh of schools the administrative personnel at the school may requi^B that only certain 
class teachers or students be involvei^i due to scheduling pfoblonis, tiniimj ptobieens, etc. 

Cooperative Education: A combination program of vocational study and practice for persons 
through written cooperative arrangements between school and employer. The program offers 
' instruction, including required academic courses and related vocational preparation, by alternating 
study in tchool and supervised on-the-job training (Vocational Education Arnendment Act, 1967; 
Handboolt VI, modified). . \ ' 

Correlation: The act or process of ascertaining the degree of relationship l)etween two or more 
variables (Good, 1978, p. 142). J 

Corr«l«tion (Coaffioient of): A measure of the interdependence between tvyo variables. It is usually 
a pure number which varies between -1 and 1 with the intermediate value of zero indicating the 
absence of correlation, but not necessarily the independence of the variables (Kendall and 
Buckland, 1971, p. 34). 

Correlation, Zaro-ordar: Any correlation coefficient involving the relationship between two, and 
only two, variables (Good, 1973, p. 142). 

County: The largest local administrative subdivision of most states (Webster's New World Dictionary, 
19671. 

Course: An instructional unit of area or field, or organized subject matter and related learning 
experiences usuaUy provided for the instruction of students on a quarter, semester^ year, or other - 
pfescrlbed length-of-time basis. It can be offered for credit or non-credit (Handb<>0k VI, modified). 

Croes-iaotion Study : A status study concerned with conditions at a given point \\\ time; a study 
making one set of measurements of different children from each age level. The ayerages for the 
variables for each gtoup are calculated and plotted to depict the general growth bitterns of each 
variable over all the age levels. It usually describes fewer factors than a longitudinal study, but 
includes more subjacts (Good, 1973, p. 564), 

Cyoliipal U^Umployln•nt^yfWl^^plQyment ra8ultii)8 from a deficiency in aggr^te darhand which 
occurs yvhan economic activity is such that actual output falls short of the wdnomy's potahtlal. 

Data: Things known or assumed; facts or figures from which calculations can be inferred; basic 
alerrfints of Information (Webster's Nbw World Dictionary, 1967). 

.Data Baia: A collaotlon of data files which contain information usually related to a common 
application. 

bamographic Inforniation: Describes the population within a specified geographic area in terms 
of humbar, age, ja^nlc composition, sex, work status, and/or other pertinent information. 

Duiit,UteM(itarkflt: A dual labor market consists of primary and secondary occupations based on 
distii^iipm of race, lax, and-aga./rlmary occupations are characteri2e(J by high job stability, 
cl«*rly^aiflnad career patterns, and a hl^ degree of work Involvement Secondary jobs are unstable 
antJ^Jinatlng, the dual theory cuti across traditional occupatli^nal categories and groups. - 
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Duration of Untmploymant: The period of time elapsed between a person's losing a job and 
obtaining another one. 

A. 

Employad La6or Force: All porsofis who do any work at all as paid employees in their a>oH, , 
profettional business, or firm; or who work fifteen hours or more as unpaid workers on a farm or 
In a business operated by a family member; and all persons wljp are not working but have jobs or 
businesses from which they are temporarily absent whether or not they received pay for Wrne off, 
or were looking for other.jobs (U.S. Census). ' 

Employee: A person hired by anothef or a business, firm, etc. to work for wages or salary * 
(Webster's NewtOorld Dictionary, 1967). 

Employer Specifications: Required skills, knowledges, aptitudes, attitudes, training, or education, 
peitonal appeararwe, and job prerequisites (such as license, certificate, union membersliip, etc.) 
demanded or desired of an applicant by employer. 

Employmant Training: Training designed to enhance the employability of individuals by upgrading 
basic skill» through such courses as remedipl education, work-orientation, English as a^onjd 
language, or training in the primary language of persons of limited English usage; may be offered 
as part of Institutional training (Public Law 93-203, Amended). I 

Enrollmant (High School Vocational Education Programs): Refers to persons enrolled in vocational 
e^cation programs offered^through an institution in grades 9-12 and for which credit is given toward 
a high school diplpma. Any student enrolled in programs offered at the high school level, for which 
credit is not being received toward a high school diploma, should be classified in one of the adult 
categories (VEDS Progress, Enrollment, and Termination Report, 11/23/77). 

Entrants (Labor Forca>c Persons who become part of the labor force, may be new to the labor 
force, or may be reentering after a period spent outside the labor force. For a state or area, entrants 
may include migrants in the state or area. 

Entry Laval: The lowest position in any promotional line (CETA, 1978 Amendments). 

Entry Waga: The wage or^lary paid to the new worker entering a job; the usual beginning wage 
paid by an employer for a specific occupation. 

Family: One or more persons living in a single household who are related to each other by blood, 
marriage, or adoption. , 

Frictional Unamploymant: Shdrt-run employment often caused by voluntary transition between 
jobs. 

Full-time Employed: Persons working thirty-five hours or more per week (United States Census). 

Growth Damand: The increase (or decrease) in the total number of jobs available and expected 
due to industrial expansion or decline; may therefore be shown as either a positive or negative 
number.' » 

Health Occupation Programs (Vocational Education^: Organized instruction and planned experience 
designed to prepare pupils for .occupational objectives concerned with assisting qualified personnel 
in providing diagnostic, therapeutic, preventative, restorative, and rehabilitative services to people, 
including undarstandhig and skllli essential to provide care and health services to patients (Handbook 
VI, modified). . , ^ 
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HfHng Sp«oiflcitiont: Requirements established by the employer which must be possessed by the 
applicant prior to employment. Example^ of these are union membership, license, cerfification of 
education, health, attitude, and appearance. 

Horns Eaonomict Proi|r«m: The group of related courses or units of instruction organized for the 
purpos« of enabling pupils to acquire knowledge and develop understanding, attitudes, and skills 
relevant to (a) penonal, home, and family life, and (b) occupational preparation, using the knowledge 
and skills of home economics. The subject matter of home economics includes, in addition to that 
which Is unique to the arrfa, concepts drawn from the natural and social sciences and the humanities 
(Handbook VI). 

Income:. Population characteristic referring to income level of the population of a specific geographic 
area; may be designated by dollar groupings or by status, e.g., below poverty; may be shown as 
personal (individual) Income, by family, or other aggregates,ji^iz., rural, U.S. urban, annual or other 
tjme-period averages. 

industry: The production activities of the United States economy, a private corporation, the public, 
and/or non-profit productive enterprise engaged in producing goods or services; the basic unit of 
classification based on the principal activity of such an enterprise. 

Instniotional Training (CETA): Training conducted in an institutional setting and designed to provide 
Individuals with the technical skills and Information required to perform a specific job or group of 
jpbs (Public Law 03-203, a^ amended). 

Internal Labor Market: An administrative unit, such as manufacturing plant, within which the 
pricing and allocation of labor are governed by a set of administrative rules and procedures. The rules 
give certain rights and privileges not available to workers outside the organization or occupation. In 
effect, yi/orkers already In the organization have exclusive rights to specific typet of jobs to be filled, 
and tfwy may alto have continuity of employment with no direct cort)petltlon from workers outside 
tbe firm or occupation. 

Job: A position or employment situation; work, either paid or unpaid. 

Job Dtvtlopment (8ESA) : The process of soliciting a public or private employer's order for a ipeclfte 
applicant for whom no suitable opening Is a file. May also refer to solicitation of jobs for groups of 
applicants who may be available In large numbers (CETA Handbook). 

Job Duties: The specific tasks the worker {Performs to accomplish the overall job purpose of an 
occupation (DOT modified). 

Job Opening (SE8A): A tingle job vacancy for which the employment service office has on file a 
requait from an f mployer to telect and refer an applicant or applicants (pETA Handbook). 

Job Skills: Competencies imparted to or possessed by peVsons to prepare to make them acceptable 
for employment (paid or unpaid) in a specific occupation or a cluster of closely related occupations 
In an occupational fi^ld (Handbook VI, modlffed). 

Job VjMnoiet : Actual jobt which are Immtikjlately available for filling, and for which the employer 
It actively trying to find or reciuit workert from outside the firm. 
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Labor Dtmand (Currtnt): Total employment plus the number of job vacancies existing, may be 
referred to in terms of industry demand or occupational demand. 

Labor Demand (Projected): The number of job opportunities or job openings expected to occur 
over a given period of time because of change in employment levels and the need to replace worKers 
who die. 

Urbor Force Participation Rates: The percent of the total population sixteen years of age or older 
^ich is actually in the labor force (i.e., meet the criteria of employed and unemployed). 

Labor Force (Total): All persons sixteen V^ars of age or over who meet the criteria of being 
employed or unemployed or are members of the armed forces either in the United States or abroad. 

Labor Market: The entire set of interlinlced institutions and processes that determine the flow of 
the job opportunities and labor supply in both the short and long run. 

Labor Market Area (see Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area) : An economically integrated unit 
in which workers may readily change jobs without changing their place of residence. The boundaries 
depend primarily on economic and geographic factors, and not on political jurisdictions^ Many labor 
market areas are also SMSAs. 

■ ' \ 

Mbor Supply: The number of persons working or available for work, i.e., the employed plus the 
unemployed; may refer to the current situation to expectations for the future. 

Lal^r Surplus: A labor market area wherelthe average unemployment rate for the civilian labor 
force for the reference period is 120 percent pf the national average unemployment rate or higher 
as determined by the Bureau oj Labor Statistics or where the rate is 10 percent or higher. No labor 
market shall be classified as a labor surplus area if its average unemployment rate for the reference 
period is less than 6.0 percent (DMP-4a, Section 654.4). ^ 

Labor Hirnover: Gross movement of workers into and out of the work force of an establishment; 
may also refer to such change within an industry group ordivision. . 

♦ 

Layoffs: Termination. of a^worker from a job by the employer initiated without prejudice. of the 

worker; usually caused by lack of work, decrease in production, decline in purchases of products or 

services produced by the employing firm. 

>•« 

L«av«r (Program)-: A student who has been enrolled in and has attended a vocational education 
program irtd has left the program without completing it; also includes those who leave the program 
voluntarily before completion, but leave with marketable skills, i.e^ will be capable of obtaining and 
pdrfornnlng the j6|> for which f)reparation was directed (Vocational Education Act, modified Section* 
104.404). ^ ■ 

Local Education Agancy: Any public authority legally constituted within a state to perform a 
wrvice function for public elementary or secondary schoojs in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a state. (Section 160 c.2, P.L. 93-380); any public education 
institution pr agancy having administrative control and direction of a vocational education program 
(Vocational Education Act, Section 108[0]). > 

» 

Longitudinal Study: A study that follows a case or group of cases over a period of time; includes 
genetic study, follow-up ttudiat, growth studies, and experimental growth studies. Its purpose may 
ba to gathar normative^ata on growth, to plot trends (as of attitudes), or to observa the effects of 
ipacial factorv (as in an axparimant) (Good, 1973, p. 565). y 
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Management Information: Data, statistics, information used for free and objective decision 
processes and policy formation. 

M»na«iment Information System: Am o.yarnzed method of provirlinq pnst. prenent. and proieoted 
^Jor^^i re S^^^ internal operations and external intelligence which supports the plannmg, 
rontror^nd o3onal function of an organization by providing decision makers with uniform 
information in'SJe proper time frame (Kennevan, Walter, "MIS Universe," Data Management Vol. 8, 
September 1970, pp. 62-64). 

Marketable Skills: Competencies in a specific occupation or cluster of related occupations obtained 
Jll, persons th^^^^^^ training or other job preparation which meet the hiring s^.ec.f .cations of local 
employers. 

Mioretion (Labor Force): Change in geographic location of residence by persons classified as being 
IJI^^e ISor fo^e. 1^^^^^ migrants are persons who mc^e across state lines; intrastate migrants 
ai'e persons who move to a different county (or town) in the same state. 

Multicolllnearlty: In regression analysis, a situation in which there exists a linear "-e'^^'^" ^^""^^^'"^ 

prS r Indepen^ variables. The coefficients of the regression of these vanables are 
Ihen [determinate, and their standard errors become infinite (Kendall and Buckland, 1971, p. 99). 

NonrMDonse- In sample surveys, the failure to obtain information from a designated individual for 
aT'^nTdearab^^^^^ rel^^ to reply). The proportion of such '"f '^.^^ur r^^^^^^^^ 
at is called the nonresponse rate. It would be better, however^to call this a failure rate or a non 
^W^ement'^ate and ^ confine "nonresponse" to those cases where the ndividua concerned . 
TontTt^ but refuse, to reply or is unable to do so for reasons such as deafness or Illness (Kendall 
6nd Buckland, 1971, p. 105). ^ ^. • 

Not in the Labor Force: All civilians sixteen years old a^d over who are not classlfied.as employed 
J^r ii^SmpC^ The group consists of students, retired workers, homemakers, workers 
dur^gThe^^^^^^^ inmates of institutions, disabled, and unpaid persons working less than 

fifteen hours a week in a family business or farm. 
.Occupation: The name or title of a job which identifies and specif ies the various activities and 
functions to be performed. ' ' 

Occupational Mobility: The transfer of workers from one occupation to another. It "^^^^^l^^^ 
^S?nt to a moJe difficult or complex job or among relatied occupations or job clusters or 
amon^ unrelated occupations. , ^ 

rwt.nitimial OblMstive (Education): The expected outcome of training and other preparation as 
SSXrlndttr^^^^^ The objective usually is stated In terms of a specific occupational title. 

fWiMi Or«uMtiont (Education): Combinations of courses and practical experience organized into 
S^Ta^f^S occupations. Included is a variety of 

S« ^cK a. reio"ding'aS retrieval of data, supervision and coordination of offjce activ es, 
JI^ttrfSralTd external cpmmunteatlon, and the reporting of information (Handbook VI, modified, 
14.0000 00 00). • 

'in I. Mmole of observations It is possible for a limited number to be so far wparated In 
v^u^^oJ^ermtlt^rC 9^e ri^ to ,he ?-tion whether *ev^^ ZlT'm 
popuLtlon, or thrt the sampling technique is at fault (Kendall and Buckland, 1971, p. 1091. 
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Pilot Surv«y: A survey, usually a small scale, carried ou( prior to the main survey, primarily to gain 
information to improve the efficiency of the main suniey. For example, it may be used to lest a 
quPStK^naire, to ascertain time talrn by a field procpmirp, or to Hnterminp the most nffprtivp si7f' 
of sampling unit (Kendall and Buckland, 1971, p. 114). 

Plactmtnt: A position obtained by a person In ah area of unsubsidized employment either as a 
result of his/her own effoc^ after intake service or by referral to a job by the school or public 
employment IBTVice. 

Placement Service (Education): Activities organized to help pupils in appropriate educational 
situations while they are in school^ in appropriate part-time employment while they are in school, 
and in appropriate educational and occupational situations after they leave school, and to facilitate 
pupils' transition from one educational experience to another. This may include,. for example, 
ac^niisions counseling, referral services, assistance wi{h records, and follow-up conimunications with 
employers concerning the performance of former pupils (Handbook VI, x 32 21.21). 

Probability Sampling: Any method of selection of a sample based on the theory of probability. At 
any stage of the operation of selection, the probability of any set of units being selected must be 
known, it is the only general method which can provide a measure of precisiorvof the estimate. 
Sometimes the term "random sampling" is used in the sense of "probability sampling", (Kendall and 
Buckland, 1971, p. 11^). ^ ' 

f^ogrem: Program (or project) is defined to include instructional programs as well as legislative 
purpose programs. An instructional program is a planned sequence of courses, services, or activities 
designed to meet an occupational objective. These programs are defined by the OE six diglt codes 
and include industrial arts program^ and nongainful consumer and homemaking programs. A legis- 
lative.purpose program is a course, service, or method of instruction which does not necessarily 
provide vocational skilj training as a primary focus, but which formally organized by the state in 
response to legislative priorities.* 

Program Leavers (Education): Students who have terminated their training In a program ^rior to 
normal completion time, but who haye gained marketable skills; also applies to students who withdraw 
from the curriculum and remain in school or wjthdraw from the curriculum ahd leave school without 
marketable skills,' or students who withdraw from junior colleges, aduft education programs, or other 
instructional programs prior to completion. 

Quantitative Data: As contrasted with "qualitative" data, should relate to data In the form of 
numerical quantities such as measurements or counts. It is sometimes, less exactly, used to describe , 
material In which t^e variable! concerned are quantities, e.g., height, weight, price as distinct from 
data deriving from qualitative attributes, e.g., sex, natjpnality, or commodity (Kendall and Buckaldn, 
1971, p. 121). i 

Quit: To leave a job. A person quits when he/she initiates the termination of employment. 

Relatad Occupationr Occupations which are determined to be related on the basis of similar job 
or worker characteristics required for successful worker performance. Example characteristics are* 
experience, training and education; dutitf pprformed with tools, machines, and other aids and 
materials used on the job. , { 

* Soyrce: Policy Memorandum - BOAE OSVPO-FY9-2 Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. Sent by: Charlei H. Buzzell, Associate Commissioner 
BOAE. ApriM 979. 
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R«plac«mant NMdt: The number and kind of job openings expected to be available to replace 
wt>rkert^o die, retire, leave the area, leave the labor force, or transfer to different occupations. 

Rural (Farm and Nonfarm Residence): Tho nirni popiilntion is subdividpd into the rural farm 
■population, which comprises all rural residents living on farms, and the rural nonfarm population, 
which comprlies the remaining rural population. As In the 1960 census, the farm population consists 
of persons living on places of ten or more acres from which sales of ^arm products amounted to $50 
or more in the preceding calendar year or on places of less than ten acres from which sales of farm 
products amounted to $250 or more in the preceding year (U.S. Department of Commerce, Social 
and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau of Census, App 3). 

Sampling Frame: The list, or reasonable facsimile, of elements from which a probability sample is 
selected. Lists Include organization lists, high schools. Industries, etc. (Babbie, E.R., The Practice of 
SocM Research 2nd ed., Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Co. Inc., 1979, p. 175). 

Sampling. Urtft : An element or set of elements considered ^or selection in some stage of sampling. 
Examples of sampling units are census blocks,'households, adults, etc. Primary sampling units, 
secondary sampling units, and final sampling units would be used to designate the successive stages> 
(Babbie, E.R., The Practice of Social Research 2nd ed., Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing 



Co., InCy 1979, p. 



175). 



Sscondary Education : Equated with persons in high school. 

Secondary School: A school comprising a span of grades beginning with the next grade following 
an elementary or n\iddle school and ending with1)r below grade twelve (Handbook VI, X 0242.30). 

\ '* 
Specific Vocational Preperation (SVP): The dm<!HJnt of time required to learn the techniques, 
acquire information, and develop the facility needed for average performance in a ipeclfic job-related 
situation. This training may be acquired in a schobi, work, military. Institution, or a.vocational 
environment: It does not include the orientation training required by a fully qualified worker to 
become accustomed to the special conditions of any new job. Specific vocational training includes 
training given In any of the following circumstances: 

~1. Vocational education 
2. Apprentice training ' , 

' 3. I n-plant training / ^ 

4. On-the-job training ^ \ ■ ■ * 

5. Essential experience in other jobs. 

Standard Metropolitan Stadstidai Area (tee Ubor Markat Area): A county or group of contiguous 
countietconliBinirtg at least onT» city with a pdpulation of 50,000 or more and which is economically 
and socially integrated with the central city. The boundaries may cross state lines. All SMS As are 
coterminous with labor markat areas. ^' 

State: Any of the territorial and political units that together constitute a federal goyernment, as 
in the United States (Webster's New World Dictionary, 1967). / 

State Board: A sute branch deirtgnate(i.or,created by stat!S law or the sola state agency responsible 
for the administration of vocational education or for the aupervision of the ajdmlnistratlon of 
vocational education In the state (Vocational Education Amendments, 1976). 
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Stati Educational Afiancy: State Board of Education or other agency or of ficer primarily responsible 
for the state «u|*ervislon of public elemehtary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer 
or agency, an officer or agency designated by the governor or by state law (Education Codo Amend 
mefits). 

Stratified Ditproportionate Sampling: The same as stratified proportionate sampling except that 
the^ize of sample is ndt proportionate to the size of sampling unit but is dictated by analytical 
considerations or convenience.* 

Stratified Proportionate Sampling: The selection from every sampling unit (at other than last stage) 
a random sample proportionate to size o^ sampling unit.' 

Stnjcturai Unemplpyment: Unemployment which results from imbalances betweerwthe occupational 
needs of an economy and the skills of available workers. It can be caused by technological change 
in the production process resulting in occtypational obsolescence, irrationality of employers' response 
to personaF characteristics of the worker, or skill deficiencies of workers causing them to be unem- 
ployed even though job vacancies exist. 

Student (Vocational Education): An individual with a vocational objective w[io is enrolled, jn a 
vocational education program leading to entfy or progrert in a chosen occupational field. 

Surplus Occupations: Those occupations for which the supply of wo/kers available and capable of 
filling the job excels demand; the number of jobs availabre in the occupation. Current surplus 
occupations are those, for which there are more qualified .applicants than employers wish td4iireat 
the prevailing wage rate. Projected surplus occupations are those which the nurpber of entrants is 
expected to t)e greater than the number of expected job openings. 

Technical Education: A program of studies designed primarily tcf prepare persons for work in the 
occupational area between that of the skilled and the professional employee. This injcludes programs 
for training and retraining and leads to qualification for«work as a technician (Handbook VI, modi- 
fled X 21 43.40). 

Trade and industry Programs (Vpcational Education): The branch of vocational education concerned 
with preparing persons for initial employment, or for upgrading or retraining workers in a wide range 
of trade arni industrial occupations. Such occupations are concerned with layout, designing, producing, 
processing, assembling, testing, maintaining, searching, or repairing any product or commodity. 
Instruction is provided in basic manipulative skills as well as safety, judgfnent, and related occupational 
information in mathematics, drafting, and science required to perforrapuccessfully in the occupations 
and through a combination of shop or laboratory experiences simula^g those found in industry and 
classroom learning. Included is instruction for apprentices in apprenticabte occupations Qr for 
journeymen already engaged in a trade and industrial occupatior^. Also included is training for service 
and certain semiprofessional occupations considered Jto be trade and industrial in nature (Handbook 
VI, 1700 00 00 00). 



Source: Ackoff, Russell L. ThB Omign ofSociat Resnrch. Chicago: The Unversity of Chicago Press, 19B3, 
p. 124. 
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> ' ' ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I ."V 

^ National 

Bechman, Jerald G.; Green, Swayer; and Wirtanen, Nona D. Dropping Out: Problem or Symptom? 
Youth in Tnnsithon Vo/urm ///, Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, The University of 
Michigan, 1967. (£D 050 333) 

This report', vyhich ^pacificlilly addresses the problem of dropping out, it the third in^th'e series 
of five youth in Transition publications. The rmort provided a comprehensive view of th^ completed 
longitudinal study of the Youth in Transition. /This four-year longitudinal study of adolescent boys 
was desi^nad: (1 ) to investigate-growth and change, including dimensions of mental health, the self 
concept values fnd attitudes, plans and aspirations, and behaviors; and (2) to determine the extent 
to which the growth and change are relati»d to school and w^^nvironments. 

* A total of i,2 13 tenth-grade boyf were selected from j| high schools to participate in the 
basa-year survey condiu:tad in the fall of 19d6. Data colle^Hi techniques included personal inter- 
views, questionnaires, 5)d standardized tests (Guide Test IPntelligenqa, General Aptitude Test / 
Battery, and Gates Test of Reading Comprehension). Three follow-up surveys were conducted: 

ft 

- 1. First follow-up (Spring, 1968): At the end of eleventh grade, participants wert^^'^^^''^^^^'^ 
and -given (Questionnaires to cortiplaf^- . y 

2. Second follow-up (Spring, 1969): Prior ta^ra'duation from high school, pllrtici'pants were 
only r^uired\o complete a questionnaire. . 

3. Third follow-up (Summer, 1970): One year after graduation from high school, participants 
were again interviewed individually and given questionnaires to complete. * - 

The following conclusions were drawn from this phase of the studyf > 

1 . Dropping out Js a syaiptom of other problems and should t)e treated as such. , 

2. The campaign against dropping out should be curbed. 

3. Problems which lead to dropping out evidence a mismatch between certain individuals and 
the high school anviror^rnent. These problems need to be solved early in the student^ high 
school career. 

4. Twelve years of uninterrupted schooling are not necessarily ideal for everyone. 

5. Tha range of educational optiont for young paopl^^tween the ages of sixteer^and eighteen 

' should be broadened. , ^ * \ 

> Concerning the entire stUdy» different emphases and statistical analyses were presented in jthe 
^iva volumes of tha Youth in Transition. They are: Volume l-Blueprint for Longitudinal Study of 
Addaacant Boys, 1967, ED 026 463; Volume il-lmpact of Family Background and Intelligence, 
1070, ED 0S1 414; Volume IIHDropping Out: Problam or Symptom?, 1971, ED 069 333; Volume* 
IV-Stratagy for Longitudinal Analysis, 1972, ED 064 440; and Volume V-Young Men and tha 
Military, 1072, ED 972 185. * • . \ 



Center for Human Resource* Rewarch. The Nations/ Longitudinal Surveys: Handbook. Columbus: 
, The Ohio State University, November 1977. 

Thii hjiKlbuok is a comprohcnsivr (juidc to Thr N.UionnI I onnituHinf?! Siirvf'ys of I hIhv Mnrket 
Exporienc>J (NLS}. The handbook doscril)es the layout of tho computet tapos, oxfilains tho if(x:iimon 
tation, and presents a number of caveats for data use. Both the d*ta file and the handbook are available 
for 1300 at the Center fo|; Human Research. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience were initiated in 1965. 
Approximately 5,O00 individuals vvero drawn for each cohoit: men (atjos 45 49), women j^wos 30 44); 
and boys and girls (ages 14-24). Thirty percent of the respondents were black. Interviews wore 
conducted six times annually with eac^i cohort for the first five years. Thei}, the older groups were 
surveyed blannually, and the younger groups were interviewed annually. Beginning in 1971, a new 
set-of longitudinal data Including 6,000 young women and 6,000 young men, ages 14-21, wdre drawn. 

Different weights were given to race, sex, age, and nonrespondents. The following variables were ^ 
included in the study: 

1. Labor Market Experience: Current labor force.and employment status, characteristics of 
current or last jol?, work experience prior to initial survey, work experience since previous 
survey. 

^ 2. Human Capit^ahd Other Socioeconomic Variables: Early formative influences, migration, 
education, trapping outside regular school, health and physical condition, marital and family 



' c'haracterls'^lcs. 



financial characteristics, military service, job attitude, work attitude, other 



3. Environmental 



social psycholo aical variables, retrospective evaluation of labor market experience, retirement. 



Size of local labor foVce, local unemployment rate. 
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Hilton, Thomas L. A Study of Intellectual Growth and Vocational Development. Final Report. 
Princtton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Center, March 1971- (ED 056 063) 

Thii final lopoi I suminai i/cs all phnsos of a romptrfrH largo «;ratr tonfiitiiflinat ■;tii(iy. Crowth 
udV, investigating the intellectual tjrowtli and vcKationol dovolopment of students from ijtados five 
ugh tvwive. Ttw objectives of the study are; <^ 

1. To obtain the deicriptlon of vocational curriculum and the student characteristics 

2. To trace the intellectual development of vocational students 

3. To investigate the interaction of vocational plan, academic preparation, imlividual 
characteristics, and subsequent educational or vocational involvement 

4. To relate the student's secondary education to his/her postsecondary education 

5. To develop a vocational development model for grades five through twelve 

6. To develbp thastatistical method for analyzing data on student development 

,7. To relate the social variables with each student's educational decisions and school . ' 
achievement 

8. To Investigate causes of withdrawal * 

9. To compare the achievement of black and white students In different academic programs. 

Phase I, the pilotstgdy, ^^as conducted o^ne s'felected school during the 1966-1967 academic 
year. Phase 1 1 was launched in the fall of 196#A total of 32,000 students in grades 5, 7, 9, and 11 
from 27 partitipattng schools in 17 differentfcmmunities were randomly sejectefd and surveyed. 
The first follow-up was conducted. The sample consisted of 93 peVcent of the original sample and 
7 percent of the new sample. The total sample grew to nearly 40,000 stuglpnt subjects. There was 
no loss of sample over the four years follow-up surveys. 

Approximately fifteen hours were required for each Growth Study test administration. Two 
Instruments were specifically designed for this study: the Test of Qeneral Information (TGI) to 
identify nonacademic factors, and the Background and Experience Questionnaire (BEQ) to obtain 
Information about student's activi'tiis. In addition, the following standardized instruments were - 
used: the School and Colljage Ability-Tests (SCAT), the Sequential Test of Educational Progress 
(STEP), the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT), and achievement tests for English composition 
and American history. , ^ 

The following findings were drawn frqm the study: . ^ 

1. The achievement of black students was significantly below that of white students. 

2. None of the three variables— academic aptitutde, socioeconomic status; and curriculum- 
was highly related to postsecondary educational attainment. " 

3. Compared to other nonacademic students, vocational students scored well in the 
Sequential Test of Educational Progress for Science. 

4. Schools with students from families of higher socioeconomic status had consistently 
higher achievement. ^ 

5. Growth in student achievement from/ifth to seventh grade appeared to have no bearing 
In the dropout study. 

6. The conventional high school curriculum structure accommodated different levels of 
student proficiency. .1, ' 
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Knopf. Lucille. Gnduation and Withdrawal from RN Prpgrams: A Report of the Nurses Career 
Pattern Study. Bethwda, Maryland: Health Resources Administration, Division of Nursing. 
November 1975. (ED 132 385) ' 

This study foouso(J on the reasons for student's withdrawal from thron rogistftrod nursing (RN) 
programs: the Associate Degree program, the Diploma program, and the Baccalaursate program. 
The purpose of the study was to supply a national data base which would be useful for comparison 
with local studies of nursing students and graduates. 

Tlie study began in the fall of 1962. The students who first onrollod in the throe RN programs 
in 1962, 1965, and 1967 were initially included in the sample. All students were divided into four 
V groups based on combinations of race and marital status. A total of 42,730 students were studied. 
Follow-ups were conducted after one, five, ten, and fifteen years. Only the first follow-up of 1965 
cohorts was canceled. 

Follow-up questlon/iaires were designed to obtain the following data: demographic background, 
socioeconomic characteristics, prior educational background, reasons for withdrawal, activities 
after withdrawal, &nd current employment status. School personnel were responsible for distributing 
questionnaires to former students. Reminders (postcards; certified letters, etc.) were mailed three 
times at three-week intervals to iru:rease response rate. 

The study found that most withdrawals occurred during the first year of the program. In 
^neral) studen^S^j^o withdre^ were single, had ethnic backgrounds other than whfhe, came from- 
families with lowfei^sQcioeconomic status, and had lower high school achievement records. With- 
drawals showed continCre^l interest in the RN programs. Some o,f thbm re-enrolled in a RN program; 
some indicated returning tV^hool in the future; some were taking preparatory courtes for program 
acceptance; and a fairly largd tiprtlon were emploVkl in nursing and therapeutical fields. 
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Pro)«ct TALENT, Tha ProfBCt TALENT Data Bank: A Handbook. Pak) Alto, California: American 
InttitutM for Research, April 19/2. 

Thi^ hanHhook provides a rnmprehensivp view of Prnjprf TAl FNT In April 1959, projert 
TALENT was initiated with a contract under provision of Public Law 531, passed by Congress in 
1954. The purpose of this large-scale^ long*range educational research project was^to determine the 
best methods for the identification, developnrient, and utilization of human talents. Within this 
broad context. Project TALENT had the following specific goal8>: 

1. To obtain a national inventory of human resources 

2. To develop a set of standards for educational and psychological measurements 

3. To provide a comprehensive counseling guide indicating the patterns of aptitute and 
ability which predict success and satisfaction in various car^^rs ^ 

4. To formulate a better understanding {If how young people choose aVid develop in their 
life work • 

5. To fdentify the educational and life experiences which better pre()a^e students for their 
life work. 

The study was launched in 1960 with a large, representative sample of high school Students* 
f^oughly 4(X), 000 ninth, tenfh, eleventh, and twelfth graders ffom 987 "^^^^^ 238 junior high 
schools were stratified. The categories for selection were based on retention ratio, school size, and 
geographic areas. The four follow-ups were scheduled for 1961, 1966, 1971, and 1980. 

Various tests ^d questionnaires were given to students in 1960. The tests are grouped under 
the following headings: • * 

1. An information test covering knowledge acquired in and out of school (38^eparate scores ^ 
0 and 4 composites) 

2. Mathematical aptitude and ability tests (3 separate scores and 3 composites) 

3. An English test (5 subscores and b total score) 

4. Tests of speed and accuracy in various tasks (4 tests) y 
5; Various other tests of specific aptitudes and abilities (10 tests). 

In addition to the tests, a large number of a priori scales were developed to compile data 
coricerning high school education and educational plans, work experience, general information, and 
postsecondary education. The following questionnaires were designed for the study: (1) the Student 
Information Blank; (2) the Interests Inventory (17 scales); and (3) the Student Activities Inventory 
(10 temperament scales). School personnel were accordirigly surveyed with the General School 
Characteristkn Questionnainl and the Guidance Program Questionnaire. 

Project TALENT had developed a large number of computer programs especially wejl suited 
for processing large numbers of variables and large numbers of data records* Programs are available 
for virtUiflly all types of standard statistical analyses as well as for jecord sorting, merging, and 
recording. ^ 

• • >. ' 

The eleventh-year follow-up has beeii completed. The major TALENT publications were listed 
ai follows: (1) Design for a Study of American Youth (1962); (2)Studi»s of the American High 
School (1962); (3) Studies of a Complete Age Group-Age 15 (1963); (4) The American High School 
Student, (1964); (5) Pro/ect TALBNT-One-Year follow-up Studies (1966); (6) Measuring Adolescent 



f 



personality (1966); (7) The High School Years-Growth in Cognitive Skills (1967); (8) A Facfor 
Analysis of Project TALENT Tests and ^our Other Test Batteries (1S68); (9) Predicting Development 
of Young Adults (1968); ( 10) tftects of Negro Density of Student Vmiabloa and tha Post High School 
Adjustfvcnt of Mnir Nrgrof; (1068); HD Intrrprrting Cmonical CorrHstinns- Thmny and Practice 
(1968); (12) Five Years After Higfi Scfiool: Appendix If (1971); and (13) Progress in Education: A 
Sample Survey (1971). At present a total of 124 substudies obtain their data from Project TALENT. 
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Research Triangle Institute. Natrmal Longitudinal Study, Third Follow up Survey , Final 

Methodology Report, Edited by Jay R. Levinsohn and Katherine C, McAdams. Research 
fnarujle Park, Noi ih Cai oliiui. ConttM for Elducalional Rtjseiucl^ and fvalualion, Dtr.oinlitM -1 9*78. 

This is a report of tlie lliird follow up survoy of ihe National L onciitiuJinal Study (Nl S) 
conducted in 1976-1977. This report also summarized the base year^rvey and three follow up 
surveys. Referred to as the Class of 72, this study was designed in accordance with recommendations 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics for data needs of educational policymakers and 
researchers. 

The following needs may be met l)y NLS data: (1) to clarify clioices and alternatives for 
postsecondary education; vocational preparation, and career planrVing; (2) to trace youth progress 
in relation to prior education and family background; (3) to create a data base for informed and 
objective fiollcy decision at the federal level; and {^xo provide researchers and policymakers with 
periodic summaries of data. 

In the spring of 1972, 19,144 seniors from 1,069 public, private, and church-affiliated hJgh 
schools participated in the base year survey conducted by Educational Testirfg Services (ETS). Each 
student in the sample completed a questionnaire relating to family background, educational and 
work experiences, plans, aspirations, attitudes, and opinions. Each student also completed a test 
measuring both verbal and nonverbal abilities. Data abopt high schbqKtJrriculum, grade point 
average, credit hours in major courses, and position in ability groupings, remedial-instruction record, 
involvement in certain federally supported programs, and scores on standardized tests were also 
obtained from students' cumulative records. Tw6 other data instruments were the School Question- 
naire and the Counselor Questionnaire. 

The first follow-up was launched in October 1973. A new Sample of 4,439 students was added 
to the first sample. A new questionnaire. Form A, was mailed to each student who responded to 
the base-year Student Questionnaire. Form B was mailed to those who missed the base-year survey. 
Both questionnaires called for general information, education and training, work experience, 
military service, and background information. Of the 22,654 students surveyed, 65.7 percent mailed 
their completed questionnaires, and 34.3 percent were followed up with personal interviews. 

In October of 1974, the second foUow-up was started. The questionnaire used was similar to 
the first follow-up questionnaire with two sections added concerning family status and activities 
and personal opinions. Of 20',872 completed instruments 72.1 percent were obtained by mail and 
17.9 percent were collected by personal interviews. 

The third follow-up began in October of 1976. The questionnaires were mailed to the last 
known addresses of the sample members. Some 20,092 members completed the third follow-up 
survey questionnaire, 80 percent by mail and 20 percent by personal interviews. The retention rate 
of those samples who completed all three student instruments was 94.7 percent. 

The high return rate of the completed instruments was attributed by newsletters, mailed 
reminders, three-dollar incentives, thank-you postcards, and telephone follow-up contacts wijh 
nonrespondents. Data were summarized and keyed directly into magnetic tapes. 

This report contains preliminary analyses and results of ihe third follow-up. The results were 
sumhna/-i2fed concerning various aspects of postsecondary education, work, family, and immunity 
activities and attitudes of the study population. 
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Sprendel, Donild P.. and Tom«v. E. Allen. Longiwdinti Impact Assessment oMhe 1971-1972 
Vocetionkl SxpJoretion in the Private Sector Program. St. Louis, Missouri : Center for Urban 
Problems, St. Louis University, July 1974. (ED 143 689) 

TMs study focused ^pon the assessment on the experimental Vocational bxploration in ihe 
Private awtor Program (VEPS). The VEPS program was designed to Increase studerits' motivation 
to help itudanti in traniltlon from ichool to the world of work, and to provide students vlnth work 
exptriehoa. x . 

Pre- and post test procedures were conducted wlth^'both contrcJTawd experimental <)roup8 >/pth 
multiple post-test observations. Both groups were pretested during the 1970-1971 academic year. 
\he experimental group then participated In the VEPS^I progrflm in 1971 1972. Follow up tests 
• were given to both groups during 1971-1972, 1972-1973, and at the end of 1973. 

^ The control group, totaling 151 ttu'denti. was selected from all ««'tt«»n-yeafrold probable 
dropouts who participated in Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) in the Summer of 1971 and 971 
> 1972 The experimental group consisted of a total of 272 students who completed the VEPS-l 
' l program in the six cities. T-test was the majqr statistical method to compare pre test and post-test 
for the two groups. 

The findings of the study showed that VEPS-l program had a significant positive impact on 
students' achievement and attendance. Although participants in the experimental group achieved 
higher employment rates upon graduation, there vvas no significant difference between the dropout 
rates of both groups. 
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BoJib, Ricliatd D., anil DoJinc, Mjiic W. "Mjii()owim Ti.jinlnij in Wisconsin A I (Mvjitudin.ilStndy " 
Tefhnical Education News, March/ April 197b, pp. 1.2 IB, 23. 

1 ■» 

This article summarized the longitudinal studies of the Wisconsin institutional job training 
programs funded under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) from 1962 to 1973. 
The purpose of the study was to investigate the effectiveness of the twelve-year trailing programs. 

A total of 494 trainees who completed the training programs were surveyed. The administrators 
and the instructors who served in the training center were also In the survey sample. 

Oau colleotioo techniques involved mainly personal interviews and questionnaires. Questions 
addressed program cost administrative accomplishment, program facilities and equipment, trainees' 
income prof iles, and trainees' opinions on the training employment and job security. 

According to this report, nearly two-thrids of the trainees described the MDTA training program 
worthwhile, the instructors were Kated higher than the teachers in grade or high schools. Although 
the traineef^ needed more training for their present jobs or other desired occupations, completers and 
non^completers seemed to benefit from the training program in realizing their potential. 



Kapet. Jerome T.; Enderlein. Thoma$ E.; and Martin, Randall. A Longitudinaf Study of Va^^^^^^^ 
Development and Program Evaluation: Implications for Curriculum Plannmg and Vocational 
Guidance, final report. University Park: Department of Vocational Education, Pennsylvania ^ 
State University, August 1974. 

This final report summarized the vocational development study (VDS) conducted in Pennsylvania 
" during 1968-1974. The report provided summaries on twenty monographs of the VDS study. The 
purpose of the VDS study was to measure the long-term effects of the vocational high school experience. 
^The study attempted to determine howstudents' attitudes and preferences about their eventual career 
changed as they moved through high school and beyond. An attempt was else made to determine a 
means of predicting student*' success after leaving high school, in accordance with vocational develop- 
ment during high school. 

The ninth-grade enrollment In three medium-sized school districts in Pennsylvania was •Judied. 
This Included approximately 1,200 ninth-graders from Altoona School District, •PPro><''Jftt'V 1,000 
ninth-graders from Hazleton School District, and apprpximately 900 nfftth-graders from WHIIamsport 
School District. 

The questionnaires and standardized tests were given to the sampl*^ students at the end of their 
nineth, tenth, and twelfth gfades. After the students left high school, the annual follow-up question- 
nalres were mailed to them with incentives. Birthday cards were sent to the stu^^ents yeariy to updat* 
the^nalling addresses. In order to Increase the respondent rate, twelve percent of nonrespondents 
were randomly selected ind phone-Interviewed. 

A numtor of standardized tests were used in the study. Including the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB), Occupational Values Inventory <OVI), Differential Aptitude Test <DAT), Stanford 
Achievement Test <SAT), Vocational Development Inventory <VDI), Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
(OVIS) Metropolitan /ij^hlevement Test {MAT)", Occupatlotial Interest Inventory 101 1), California 
Test of Mental Maturity <CTMM), Acadeftilc Promise Test <APT). Vocational Prefererwe Inventory 
(VPI), Scholastic Ai^tltude Test <SAT), Ohio Trade Achievement Test <0TAT), and the College 
' Entrance Examination Board <CEEQ). Questionnaires were designed to obtain Information regarding 
each student's biographical background, hobbles, Interests, educational plans, and occupational plans. 
Postsecondary variables relating to occupational status, educational status, and job satisfaction were 

also studied. < . 

" * ■ . 

The study had a definite Impact on career guidance In vocational education, providing local 
school districts, as well as the state, with additional resources. It also gave recognition to vocational 
education programs In Pennsylvania. The study could sen/e as a model for future research In other 
states, and could Increasj^awareness of vocational development. ^ 



Fuller, Gerald R., and Winn, John. Career Development Patterns of Vocational Pupils Graduating 
or Leaving School, 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970. Burlington: Departmenl ot Vocational 
education and Tochnictil Cducatiof^ VcMniont UiiivtMsity, robruary 197G, (CD 11? 19R) 

The purpose o,f this longitudinal study was to develop a data file hoginninn with the first year 
of operation of Vermont Area Vocational Centers, The field test and the follow-ups were designed 
^ as a model for collecting data and analyzing the statewide program. 

A total of 29 public and private schools were included in this study. The sample includetJ all 
the graduates and dropouts of those schools which had rft least one funded vocational education 
course during 1967, 1968, 1969, or 1970. There were 3,925 students surveyed in this study. 

Two forms were developed to obfain mailing addresses and to collect infcirmation regarding 
students' vocational program and school-leaving status. Both forms were administered by school 
personnel. ^ 

Questionnaires were mailed to the target population. To facilitate the mass mailing process, 
the same proportion of questionnaires were sent to different proportions of the populations each 
time. For example, three hundred questionnaires were mailed to different students and their parents ^ 
five times at two-week intervals. Two follow-ups were also conducted. A total of 1,652 (41 percent) 
completed the questionnaires; 38Q could not be reached due to unavailable addresses. The variables 
in the questionnaire were related to employment status, reasons for unemployment, additional 
schooling, job promotion, and salary promotion. -Following this initial establishment of a state-wide 
longitudinal data file, recommendations were made to collect such statewide longitudinal data every 
three years, or no less than once in five years. 
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Hawaii Uhlvenlty. P^fl 1974 Entwing Studmifs at the End of Their Sixth Serrmter Fall 1974 
' Through Spring 1977: Third Report Student Flow Project, Report No. 29. Honolulu; Hawaii 
liniversity, Community College Syslom, November 1977. (ED M5 987) 

The objective of this study was to analyze the progress of 7,046 new students and J, 1 2b 
transfer students who entered the Hawaii community colleges in the falLot 1974. rhese students 
were traced for six semesters from fall of 1974 to spring of 1977. A total of three follow-ups were 
coinducted. 

The data were collected from the following categories: continuation* rtates, full-time rates, credit 
completion rates, changes of major, and student status at entry by sex, campus, and program. 

The fdllowln^ findings were reported: 

1. A total of 22 percent of students and 16 percent of transfer students continued community 
college through the sixth semester. 

2. A total of 13 percent of new students and IS percent of transfer students graduated from 
the community college in the sixth semester. 

3. Overall, male? had higher continuation rates than females each semester, ^s did vocational 
education majors compared to other majors. 

4. f^emales had slightly higher credit-completion rates than males in^each semester. 
^. Vocational students had higher full-time rates and credlt-cSmpletlon rates. 

6. In general, stability was noted In sex and program differences, semester after semester, for 
both new students and transfer students. 
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Synbom, Marshal P.; ^mIm, Dtnnis W.; Pfleger, Lawrence, R.; and Rodenstein, Judith M. Career 
Education for Gmedand Talented Boys and G(rl$. Final Report, Madison: Research and 
Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, Wl!>con5ln University, June 1976 (FD 148 077) 

This IS the final report ot an eiQhteen-year longitudinal study oi cjifted and talfHitml students. 
Launchad in 10^7i)y tha Rasaarch and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, the rnajoi 
purpose of the ttuay was to promote mora widespread use of career education techniques addressed 
to problami of thf gifted and talantacL The specific tasks df the study involved development of 
effective local plans by uslngvtpeclalizad procedures, laboratory system, and community resources; 
stimulation of procataas in identifying gifted and talented students; encouragement in planning 
special provisions; and demonstration of appropriate guidance and career education services for the 
gifted arnJ talented. 
f- 

A total of 3,6G0 gifted and talanted boys and girli, their parents, teachers, and counselors from 
90 Wisconsin communities ^re involved in the study. The following mtiterials are included In this 
report: (1) a resource packet of materials d^eloped to outline principles of planned change; (2) 
representative case materials excerpted from interviews and accumulative folders of four students; 
(3) annotated bibliographies of the related studies; (4) a collection of materials for career education 
of gifted and talented; (5) abstracts of seventy published studies conducted since 1967; and (6) three 
papers giyen during woricshop sessions related to women's issues. 
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Horner Jafnos T.; Peterson, Rolland, L.; and Harvill, Leo M. ArKExpennwntat EvaUw nm ot 
Lpr«r/.«5 ro Preparinq High School Students tor A^,culthf^ Occupations Oth^r Than 

riiuil ni^pntt I inroltv Nohrnsk;> Uoiveisitv. .Inno UKii). (t l) OJb 7 /J) 

This study had two major objectives: (t) to evaluate the effects of selected treai.nenl ami. 
classification factors on the preparation of high school students for m.t.al entry into «gncu rfei 
occup^^^^^ other than farming, and (2) to compare the effectiveness of structurmg agricultural 
subject matter basmi on the principles approach with the traditional approach. 

\u 196b a random sample of 1,200 tenth graders and 1,016 twelfth gr^ufers ''^m 74 schools 
m Nebraska were selecteii for this study. The pro tost was administered in September 195b. and 
the post-test was held in May 1966. Based on the first pre and post-tests, the principle approaches 
Jliare^^ised Th^ pre test was again administered in September 1966, and followed with a post-test 
in May, 1967 to 1968. 

The instruments used for the firs^pre and post tests included the Test of General Information 
for Prospective Workers, Work Opiniori Inventory, Off farm Agricultural Occupations Opinions 
Inventory Job Questionnaire, and Job Description. The second pre and post-tests instruments 
were the Test on the Principles of Plant and Animal Science. Test of Principles of Mechanics, Test 
on Agricultural Management and Marketing Principles. Agricultural Achievement Test I. and 
CalifLia Short-Forr^ Test of Mental Maturity Level V. The follow up study gathered information 
concerning employment status, weekly salary, working l^^urs, and job satisfaction. 

The three groups were treated with Principles approaches: related instruction, directed work 
experience, and a combination of related instruction and directed work experience. The fourth 
group, a control group, was treated with traditional approaches. 

Three groups taught by the Principles approaches had higher achievement than the control 
group. However, no significant differences were found among the three experimental groups. The 
suggestion was made to further define the dependent variables. 
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Tomllnson, Robert M.; Cangdon, Lois N.; Much, John F.; an^l Hindhede, Lois A. Background 
Characteristics and Success of Practical Nursing Applicants, Students, and Graduates, Final 
Rvpofi, Piift III. Urbcina. DupailnuMil of VcxMlioiuil «uul Tcxtliniciil fdu^iatioi), Univi?tsitY of 
lllinoiii: lowH City roll«n« of Me<1i(:in(», liDivorsity of Iowa S(>pt«nU)(>r 1971 ([:D 0b8 434)" 

This report is based on the last part of a three phased study entitled An Integrated Longitudinal 
Study of firacticai Nursing. The purposes of the study were (1) to determine the nature of the 
population of licensed practical nurses* their employment patterns, employ mer)t preferences, the 
recruitment and selection of students of practical nursing, and the programs through which they 
^,are proparod; (2) to determine the relationship among identifiahin charactnristic? of individuals and 
their employment patterns as practitioners of practical nursing; and (3) to improve nursing services 
through improvement of the selection process, education program, and better utilization of prepared 
personnel. The objectives of this Part III report are to examine validity of the licensing examination 
as an appropriate measure of nursing competence, and to provide educational and research experience 
for strengthening licensure activity in the health occupation field. 

The entire study was based on data obtained from 45 cooperating practical nursing programs in 
both of the states of Illinois and Iowa. This three phased study was conducted from 1965 to 1968. 
The sample was a composite of faculty, dropouts, and graduates of the class of 1965, totaling 3, 1.46. 
Of 1,350 students enrlplled in the criterion class, 1,056.qompleted the program and graduated with 
the class in which they started. 

Vari^bles of the study included age, migratory characteristics, license status, personal charac- 
teristics, emplbympnt situations, occupational information and patterns, assighmenit stability and 
mobility, geographic location, and occupational history. Specifically, Part III examined (1) students' 
reasons for not being enrolled in the practical nursing criterion class; (2) students' ibilities, interests, 
maturity, and achievement; and (3) em(!)loyment preferences and status. VariablBS reflating to students' 
satisfaction with the program and the faculty were also examined. Data were collected from personal 
interviews, mailed questionnaires, standardized tests, and school records. 

\ The following findings were reported: (1) there were significant differences among the applicants 
in Illinois and Iowa; (2) there were a great number of applicants in need of refresher and remedial 
education services prior to the practical nursing program; (3) most older single- and non-white students 
had difficulty with finances; and (4) further study is needed to develop more ^propriate examination 
methods for licensing. Part I and Part 1 1 of the study are in ED 040 229 and 040 300. 
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Wenrlch Ralph C.) Hodges, Lewis H.; Sommerfeld, Donald A.; and Dugan, Chariek L A Study Program 
ISJX SXmXi^'^oni for L^en^ip Rolet in the Administravon of Local Programs 
of Vocational and Technical education. V Ropod. A.u» Arbor Division of Vocntional nnd 
Technical Education, University of Mirhinnn. Ai|qti«»t 196fl (ED 026 523) 

The purpoie of this sttidy was to measure the leadership behaviors of tralne^ who participated 
in the LeadenJJlp Development Program of an elgh^week. summer workshop and lollowing year long 
Internship sponsored by the University of Michigan. 

I There were seven groups identified in" this study. Samples were randomly selected from each 
group. The experimental groups involved (Da total of twenty trainees who attended a workshop 
trte summer of 1964 and a year-long internship in 1964-1965, (2) twenty tramees who attended a 

■ veat-long Internship In 1964-1965. (3^) nineteen trainees who attended a workshop m the summer of 
1965 and a y wKlong Internship in 1966-1^, and (4) twenty trainees who had a summer workshop 
in 1966 and a yearlong Internship In 1966-1967. The control group consisted o^^t^^^w """^^^^^^ . . 
samples of people who had Interviewed for the leadership development program but had not attended 

sessions. 

Initial Interview records for application, leadership test, and questionnaires were used for data 
collection with both groups at the time of their application to the program. Follow-up data were 
collected jn March 1968. Study variables Included job status, administrative duties, the vocational- 
technical role, agent of change, and lalaryt 

The study found that the trainees yvho participated in the leadership development program 
Improved at a greater rate on the leadership variables than the control groups. The combmatlon of 
the elght-ww>k summer workshop and the year-long internship proved effective for the traipeet. 



WhfNriock/ Qtrald C.;Bvrd, Taylor, Jr.; and Reddy, Sanath K. Countering Macro-Structure in the 
Location of Area Vocational Training Centers: Implications for Emerging Rural Communities. 
Normal: Alabama A&M University, Ffthruary 197B. (FD 151 171) 



This ftudy wa« conducted to determine the degree of success of the Vocational bducation Act 
of 1068 in aohioving tquitable distribution of vocational education facilities and programs in Alabama. 
Spacifically, the study attempted to explain the appropriateness of locations of the Arda Vocational 
Training Cwittr (AyTC). 

A total of 67 countiet in Alabama were Identified for this study. In five s^arate years (1970; 
1974, 1975, 1976, and 1978), data were continuously collected from each county concerning the 
state collective criteria and local macro-structure. Variables included school enrollment, percentage of 
disadvantaged enrollment, parcentaga of non-white enrollment, employee establishment, and population 
growth rata from I960 to 1970 and from 1970 to 1976^ Instruments for data collection were not 
mantlonad in this report. 

Jh9 study findings included (1) the locations of the Area Vocational-Training Center (AVTC) 
was influenced by schools enrollment; (2) there was a tendency to locate an AVTC in smaller 
communities with decreasing enrollment; and (3) the percentage of non-white student enrollment 
exorted a strong influence on the location of the AVTC in 1975-1976. The recommendations were 
made thpt state policy makers should understand the cause of the trends observM:^n this study. Rural 
industries were suggested to be selectively locating in communities with concenfri^tion^f low-income 
labor, thus ^inforcing the policy -criteria favoring communities wKh high popualtions of disadvantaqed. 
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Ghawlah. I. A. Longitudinal Study of Vocational Education Graduates an^Util nation of Federal 
Income Tax Data. Columbus: The Ohio State University, February 1978. ^ 

This tongitudinni study wn^ drsinned to Pxamin« the vocational trainees' progress and oeojjrf^phic 
mobilities by utilizing the federal income tax return datd. Sample of the study a total ot 10 /31 

Ibnal trainees, were selected from those who took the Ohio Trade ang Industrial fcducation 
Achievement Tett in 1971. The sample was grouped based on sex as well as geographic region wTiere 
the school Is located. ^ ' • 

The researcher collected the income tax return information in complete table forms Provided 
by the Internal Revenue Service in both years of 1974 and 1976. The information collected included 
filing status, adjusted gross income, wages, dividends, interest income, employment status, and 
geographic mobility. . 

The results of the study indicated that the trainees whQ filed 1 974 individual income tax returns, 
their adjusted gross income ranged from $5,946 to $6,806. The highest income Was reported in 
Machine Trades ($7,241), and the lowest was cosnnetology ($4,198). The trainees who filed the tax 
returns were nearly 95 percent of the total samj^le, which suggested an- approximate employment 
rate About 85 percent of the trainees reterited in their geogrd0hlc area. The Machme Treves trainees 
had the highest retention rate^90.6 percent), while the Electricity trainees had the lowest (83.4 
percent). . ' ' ' " 

The researchers found that only information from the tax returns filed Individually could be 
utilized The joint Income tax returns were limited in income-related Information. The method of 
manual tabulation was sug^ted to trace information such as family size, interest payments, house 
ownership, savings, health expenses, and contributions. 

' ' \ 
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Kertt(no,'Jtmtt; Emwton, R. Greg; and Golltdiy, Loy. A longitudinal Study of Ctner Maturity . 
Attitudat in a Daaf Population. RochMter, New York: National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology, August 1977. 



This study was designed to investigate the utility o* using the Crites' Career Maturity Inventory 
(CMIJ) Attitude Scale with hMring-impaired collegt itudentt. The original CM I Attitude Scale, 
Form A, contained items with a sixth-grade readirn) level. Form B was structured with an appropriate 
reading level for th4 population of the hearing-impaired students. 

The initial sample for the study included 149 students enrolled in the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf during the 1973 summer orientation program. Students were randomly assigned 
to two groups: 74 students in Group 1 completed Form A of CM I; 75 students in Group 2 completed 
FormBofCMi. 

' ' ■ 

The first follow-up was conducted eight months after the initial testing. Eighty percent of the 
students were retested and surveyed with a questionnaire. The second follow-up, conducted twenty- 
two months later, tested and surveyed 45 students. The longitudinal results reported were generated 
from data collected from the sample of 45 students. 

A significant relationship was found to exist between reading ability and CM I scores. Variables 
such as socioeconomic status, type of High school attended, grade point average in college^ and work 
' experiences were not correlated to attitude score. Specific recommendations were made that Form A 
can be used as a counseling tool in one-to-one situations. However, Form B was proved to be more 
suitable for use with a hearing-impaired population. 
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Carroll, Ad^w B., and Ihnen, Loren A, Cost and R9Wms of Technical Education. A Pilot Study. 
Raleigh: North Carolina University, Jyly 1966. (ED 015 247) 

This lohqitiidinal study attempted to obtain inforrr^ation regarding costs and returns of 
technical education. The stMdy was designed to compute social and private rates ol return on 
IhvMtmanti In t«:hnlcal education, and compare^hesa with estimates of the rate of return on 
invMtmantt In genial education. 

The selvted samples included 45 whites who graduated from Gaston Technical School in 1959 
to 1960, and 45 white male high school graduates having similar characteristics. Jhe »tudy was 
launched in 1959. Th^ same subjects vvere followed for seven years. 

Data wwe collected from students' high school records. The variables included students' 
technical education experience, grade average, socloeconohiic status, military experience, migration 
information, class size, and graduate trends. The major techniques for data analysis was the multiple 
regression model. 

The findings are summarized as follows: The average total cos\ t» society tor two years of 
technical education was $7,425 per student. This Included $5,197 for toss in productivity while in 
Khool, and $2,228 for costs of school facilities, supplies, and personnel. The average total private 
cost pwntudent was $4,920. The estimated social rate of return on investments in techrllc#l education 
was 16.5 percent and the private rate was 22 percent. It was assumed that student s income would 
increase two percent annually. ' . • 
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